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REVIEWS 


The Abbess; a Romance. By the Author 
of the ‘ Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans,’ &c. London: Whittaker, 


Mrs. Trollope has commenced a sort of lite- 
rary crusade against sundry of the nations of 
the earth; she strikes east, west, north, and 
south; she invaded America, and touched 
on the domestic manners of the people with 
a pencil dipped in aquafortis; in the work 
before us she has made an inroad upon Italy, 
in the days when her popes were strong and 
her church in power, and has handled priests, 
nuns, confessors, and abbots, in a way which 
cannot fail to stir the wrath of some of the 
believers in the ancient church. She details 
the'duties and the intrigues of convents, re- 
lates the erring conversations of nuns, gives 
us sad pictures of the perfidy of priests and 
the undue influence of confessors, and crowns 
the whole by exhibiting the dark workings 
of the Inquisition, from whose machinations 
one of the heroines of this story escaped with 
,difficulty. In almost every page—more es- 
pecially when the narrative breaks into dra- 
» matic detail—we recognize the same sharp 
“and intrepid spirit, the same leaning to the 
picturesque side of everything, the same love 
heightening the natural effect of all, and 
not a little of the same liking for warm deli- 
neations which we perceived in her ‘ Do- 
mmestic Manners of the Americans.’ Un- 
questionably some of the chapters of the 
‘Abbess’ equal anything in the language for 
‘liveliness and truth; she excels whenever 
she sets loose the tongues of her nuns on 
breeding canaries, tending flowers, walking 
by moonlight, or surveying handsome pages 
and interesting travellers through the jealous 
-gtatings of the Convent. We like her less 
.When she touches on the mysterious doings 
‘of the priests and confessors ; and we question 
if ever, in the fiercest moods of the Italian 
church, such grievous wrongs were wrought 
as,the novelist intimates. She deals a little 
‘too, we fear, in the improbable. It is said, 
that once on a time a bold and shame- 
less lady contrived to seat herself in the 
thair of the pope, and before she was found 
out she had set the half of Christendom 
by the ears: Mrs. ‘Trollope, with consider- 
able hardihood, has made a Protestant lady 
head of a convent, and all but endowed her 
with the name and reputation of a saint, so 
exquisitely did she play the hypocrite. 

The story relates at large the perils and vi- 
cissitudes of a noble Italian family, the female 
portion of which were secret Protestants, 
through the influence of an heretical gran- 
dame, and the male part weak and bigoted 
Catholics, through the influence of birth, 
and monks and confessors; one of the for- 
mer becomes an abbess, and another is in 
danger of becoming a nun, when a fortunate 
accusation of flirtation and heresy before the 
Inquisition,. enables -the--elder to triumph 
over all her enemies, and the younger to 


| wed a husband of her grandmother's house 








—her own cousin, Hubert Lord Arlborough, 
of the isle of heretics. The scene is chiefly 
laid in the Castle of Albano and the Abbey 
of St. Katherine, in Italy; and the time when 
the story commences is the year 1575. 

When the narrative begins, Juliet, the 
only daughter of Count de Albano, is young, 
lovely, and in danger of either being sent to 
a convent or carrie away by a young and 
handsome cavalier, whose name or lineage 
no one knows. It is thus our vigilant au- 
thoress comments on the matter: she treats 
her own creation worse than she did the 
American ladies :— 

“*T fear that to the young ladies of England, 
of the year 1833, my Juliet must have already 
appeared (to say the least of it) a very thought- 
less and imprudent person; and I have not yet 
told the worst circumstance of her foolish love 
affair. She actually knew neither the name 
nor the country of her lover. How she chanced 
to meet him shall be explained hereafter, though 
no extenuation of her imprudence will be found 
in the manner of it. 

“ Tn fact, Juliet’s only excuse lay in her most 
child-like innocence, and in the peculiar circum- 
stances of her position. She had never known 
a mother. The noble lady who gave her birth, 
died whilst she was still an infant, and no female 
had been provided, who could ever pretend to 
take her place. The mother of Olive had waited 
upon the late Countess from the time of her 
marriage, and her daughter, having been brought 
up in the castle, was chosen on the recommen- 
dation of Father Laurence, as Juliet’s principal 
attendant, after she returned from the convent 
where she received her education. No single 
being was near her on whom she could with pro- 
priety bestow either confidence or affection. 
Her proud father was quite out of the question. 
Her young brother, though mild and amiable in 
temper, was incapable of being more to her than 
a petted plaything; and poor little Morgante, 
though the most faithful of pages, was hardly 
fit, with all his sharp wit and ready invention, 
to be the sole confidant of the beautiful and high- 
born Juliet. Yetso it was. Nevertheless, itis 
but justice towards Morgante to confess, that, 
in the present instance, his discretion had shown 
itself to great advantage ; for he had more than 
once ventured to hint that he heartily wished 
his young mistress knew something of her lover’s 
name and rank. That the latter was noble, 
however, he found it was treason to doubt, and 
therefore ceased to glance at the possibility of 
its being otherwise; but that it would be desir- 
able to know his name, was an opinion by which 
he held stoutly, and against this, Juliet had 
never brought any very powerful objections.” 


In the midst of these entanglements her 
dreaded aunt, the lady abbess, arrives; her 
stately manners, her enlightened conversa- 
tion, and a certain indescribable something 
that augured toleration of true love matters 
in her looks, won the heart of Juliet; she 
related the romantic story of her affection 
for the nameless cavalier, and the abbess 
rewarded her confidence by revealing the 
secret of her faith—that thaugh the abbess 
of a convent, she was in all respects a Pro- 
testant, These communications are made in 





rather an interesting way, but we suspect 
some of our readers will prefer to hear the 
conversation which passed among the nuns 
who accompanied the abbess, Olive, and one 
of the servants of the Count’s household. 


“She had every reason to believe that her 
kind attentions were not displeasing to any of 
the holy ladies, who not only partook freely of 
what she set before them, but entered with great 
affability into conversation with her. 

«It is really a pity,’ said the venerable sister 
Martha, sipping the cup which Olive had pre- 
sented to her, from the cheering composition on 
the lamp, ‘It is, indeed, a pity and a scrrow, 
that such a sightly damsel as you are, should be 
affronted every day you live, by having the bold 
eyes of ungodly men cast upon you.—How well 
she would look in a bandeau and hood, sister 
Clara,—wouldn’t she ?’ 

“** She would be a perfect picture,’ replied the 
nun she addressed ; ‘ there is certainly no head- 
gear in all Italy, that sets off fine eyes, like the 
bandeau of the White Dominicans.’ 

“«* But perhaps, daughter,’ observed another, 
‘ you may have formed some earthly attachment, 
that would make it inconvenient for you to be- 
come the spouse of Christ ?’ 

“You need not be afraid to speak before 
sister Martha,’ said a third; ‘she is very good 
natured. Come tell us all your history—will 
you?’ 

“Olive, who perhaps had some doubts whe- 
ther her own history would be sufficiently edify- 
ing for so select an audience, varied the subject 
by saying, ‘Oh, dear ladies! if you like to hear 
stories of true love, you ought to be told that 
which belongs, as I may say, to this very castle, 
where you now are; and I only wish that I could 
tell it to you as beautifully as Father Laurence 
told it to me—I am right sure it would draw 
tears from your holy eyes.’ 

“Nay, good daughter, let us hear you tell 
it,’ said sister Martha. 

“*T do not think any one could tell it better,’ 
said sister Beatrice. 

“*T am sure I would rather hear you than 
any body,’ said sister Johanna. 

“* Now, pray begin—pray do, Signora,’ said 
sister Clara.” 

The good abbess is gentle, accommodating, 
and kind ; she encourages her niece in her 
love affair ; accompanies her to an interview 
with her admirer on the sea shore ; arranges 
future meetings, and to secure Juliet from 
all machinations, carries her to the convent, 
and acquaints her with the secrets and in- 
trigues of the place. Thither the young lady 
is followed by one of those fairy pages—a 
child in size, but a man, and more, in acute- 
ness of intellect and ready activity of fancy, 
whom we never meet with in life, but often 
find in the pages of romance, where they 
solve all difficulties and unriddle all myste- 
ries. This little hero, Morgante by name, 
was found one evening by Count Albano in 
his chapel, and his confessor had the address 
to pass him off as —— dropt from 
above; when he grew up, he bestowed 
his whole regard on Juliet, and all his mis- 
chief (and it was not little) on the con- 
fessor and the domestics, As his character 
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is naturally drawn, we must give our readers 
a glimpse of him. 

**«The Virgin and all her holy company be 
praised, Signora! I thought, for certain, they 
had locked you up in your cell; and I meant to 
climb that high wall there, and clamber up to all 
the windows, one after another, till I found you 
out.—What a beautiful garden you have got 
here! and all these ladies are the nuns, I 
suppose—but they are prettier than the nuns 
they sent us to Albano. I suppose, ma’am, 
(addressing Marcella) that you would not trust 
these young ones out, for fear they should never 
come back. Well—I am sure, they all look as 
merry as Olive herself. May I come and walk 
in this garden with you, Signora, whenever I 
like ?’ 

“* You don’t know what youare talking about, 
my darling,’ said old Marcella ;—‘ we should 
soon have a visit from my lord Abbot, just to 
ask what was the matter with us, if that were 
granted, I take it. No, no, my man, you 
must run about outside the walls, when you 
want exercise. We don’t want to make a nun 
of you, you know—but for the garden—no.’ 

‘*Morgante looked at the novices, and they 
all laughed. 

“* Away with you, my man,’ said Marcella, 
giving him a gentle push,—‘away with you, I 
say; your eyes are older than your stature. I 
must have no looking and laughing among my 
young ladies here. Come along, master page, 
come along.’ 

“*May I not speak one word to my lady 
mistress ?’ said Morgante. 

““* Well then, make haste—speak away, and 
have done.’ 

“* Are you happy, Signora?’ said the boy in 
a low whisper; but Juliet discreetly answered 
him aloud. 

“*Yes, Morgante, very happy. And pray 
how do you like the convent? I hope you are 
very well behaved and orderly ?’ 

“* Why, as for my liking the convent, Signora, 
I shall find no fault with it, provided we do not 
stay too long—and, as for my behaviour, I sup- 
pose it is as it should be, because more old 
ladies than I ever saw in my life before, have 
done nothing but pat my head, and call me dear 
and darling, ever since I arrived.’ 

“The novices again laughed aloud at this 
sally. 

“*Come along, you little imp you,’ said the 
mother, seizing him by the shoulder, ‘ they 
shall none of them call you so again, I promise 
ye.” 

“The boy could not resist his inclination to 
laugh, though it appeared as if Marcella shook 
him not very gently as she led him away. 


ladies, who felt disposed to forgive the diminu- 
tive size of the page, in favour of his sauciness. 
*** Cross old plague! I perfectly hate her.’ ” 
The following scene acquaints us with 
some of the pleasures of a convent: it is 
graphic. 
“The next morning, sister Agatha came to 


the cell of Juliet, and told her that the Lady | 


Abbess waited breakfast for her. She was quite 
ready, and, with spirits recruited by a night of 
sound sleep, and a morning of bright sunshine, 


walked gaily through the long corridors with | 


her gentle companion. 

“* Have you rested well, Signora?’ said the 
nun, 

“* Never better, dear sister; your convent is 
delightful. What a garden! what flowers !’ 

“* Our convent is the richest in the Duchy; 
and our ladies are most of them noble.’ 

* ¢Tndeed!—and so numerous too.’ 

** Our convent has more cells than any other 
in Italy.’ 

“* And are they all so comfortable as mine ?’ 





“* All exactly alike; excepting that some of 
the sisters have images and relics of their own.’ 

“* And the air is so fine here ;—I think the 
convent must be very healthy ?’ 

‘«* T believe so.—Our chapel has the heaviest 
golden candlesticks of any chapel in the state of 
the church, out of Rome.’ 

“* Really!—and ail the rooms and passages 
are so lofty, and so well aired.’ 

“¢ Yes.—We have three images of the Virgin 
in solid silver, beside our Sant’ Catherina;— 
and that is silver gilt.’ 

“© You don’t say so?—In the convent where 
I was educated, our refectory was not half so 
large and well lighted as yours.’ 

““¢]T dare say it was not.—Our convent has 
the largest piece of the real cross in the state ; 
and it is the only relic in Italy that has got dia- 
monds round the lock and handle of the coffer 
in which it is kept.’ 

“* Altogether your convent seems to be very 
superior.’ 

“*Ttis the first in Italy.’ 

“* You must feel very happy in belonging to 
it.’ 

“* Yes, very.—Only the years seem so long!” 

We had marked sundry convent scenes, of 
a sterner character than this, for quotation, 
and also a portion of the trial in the Inqui- 
sition, but our limits forbid such indulgence. 
We have not, indeed, the whole of the work 
before us. The Abbess and Juliet and Lord 
Hubert are on the sea, on their way to Eng- 
land, and we observe a tempest of consider- 
able rigour and duration is about to rise; for 
a cloud has come over the moon, grey old 
mariners shake their heads, and the au- 
thoress has a hundred pages and odd to fill, 
before she can say finis. We are afraid that 
Mrs. Trollope has disposed of her heroines 
in a way little to the liking of her publisher 
—a shrewd man, who knows what’s what— 
and has, we presume, kept back the tragic 
conclusion, lest it should induce us to com- 
plain of the injustice of depriving the In- 
quisition of burning two handsome heretics 
for the pleasure of drowning them at sea. 


Characteristics of Goethe. From the German 
of Falk, Von Miiller,&c. By Sarah Austin. 


3 vols. London: Wilson. 


A review of Falk’s work, with translated 
extracts, appeared in the dthen@um long 
since +, but we think it due to Mrs, Austin, to 


| express our satisfaction at this publication ; 


sella houpt , | and we shall satisfy our readers, that there is 
Cross old plague!’ cried one of the young | 


much in it to reward the perusal, by making 
some extracts. 
Weimar, in its golden age, with its young 


| duke, surrounded by nearly all the talent of | 


Germany, must have been delightful. The 
following is almost as fresh as the scene it 
describes :— 

“Often did Bertuch, in his quality of maitre 
de plaisir, receive orders, even at a late hour 
in the evening, to have the sumpter waggon, 


| or travelling kitchen, ready, for that the court 


would start at early dawn for the forest. If 
it was a short expedition, two or three sumpter 
asses were sufficient. If it was more distant, 


| over hill and dale, far into the tranquil country 


and under God’s blue heaven, then indeed the 


| night was a busy one, and all the pots and pans 
| were in requisition. In the ducal kitchens there 


was such a boiling and stewing and roasting; 


| such a slaughter of capons, pigeons, and fowls 


of all sorts:—wherever your eye glanced you 


| saw bustle and activity. Late as it was, the ponds 





+ See the volume for 1932, p. 513, 








of the Ilm must yield their fish, the forest its 
partridges, the cellars their choicest and most 
generous wines. 

“A party of ladies and gentlemen, often 
mixed in merry groups, then took their way 
early in the morning. The trees which peopled 
the deep solitude, and were wont to see only the 
soaring hawk which hung poised above their 
tops, or the wild-eyed deer, which even at the 
door of the charcoal-burner’s hut found a leafy 
sanctuary, wondered at the joyous laugh and gay 
song of the festive throng. It seemed that now 
for the first time they had attained to all their 
rights and dignities, when they threw their 
friendly shade over youth and beauty, gladness, 
and poetry, and mingled the rustling of their 
verdant roofs with the murmur of a common 
delight. 

“In these expeditions, dramatic amusements, 
of a greater or lesser kind, frequently formed 
a part of the day’s diversion. Trees, groves, 
meadows, and brooks served to form the Stage, 
At Ettersburg, that delightful wooded hill, 
peopled with numerous herds of deer, the traces 
and boundaries of such forest-theatres are still 
visible. What merry scenes took place in a 
company so gay; so rich in all the bright, en- 
terprising spirit and joyous vivacity of youth; 
what a contrast was presented by the calm 
regular action of nature with the wild feats of 
these extempore plays, and how prettily the 
arrangements for them formed, as it were, a 
framework around them,—a play within and 
without the play,—every reader but moderately 
gifced with imagination may picture to himself.” 


Of the presiding genius of these delightful 
days, we have an admirable sketch by Gleim: 

“ Shortly after Goethe had written his Werther, 
I came to Weimar, and wished to know him. I 
had brought with me the last Gottingen Musen 
Almanack as a literary novelty, and read here 
and there a piece to the company in which I was 
passing the evening. While I was reading, a 
young man, booted and spurred, ina short green 
shooting jacket thrown open, had come in and 
mingled with my audience. I had scarcely re- 
marked his entrance. He sat down opposite to 
me, and listened very attentively. I scarcely 
knew what there was about him that struck me 
particularly, except a pair of brilliant black 
Italian eyes. But it was decreed that J should 
know more of him. 

«* During a short pause, in which some gentle- 
men and ladies were discussing the merits of 
the pieces I had read, lauding some and cen- 
suring others, the gallant young sportsman (for 
such I took him to be) arose from his chair, and 
bowing with a most courteous and ingratiating 
air to me, offered to relieve me from time to 
time in reading aloud, lest I should be tired. I 
could do no less than accept so polite an offer, 
and immediately handed him the book. Butoh! 
Apollo and all ye Muses,—not forgetting the 
Graces,—what was I then to hear! At first, in- 
deed, things went on smoothly enough. 

“ The solid substantial fare of Voss, Leopold 
Stolberg, and Biirger, were delivered in such a 
manner that no one had any reason to complain. 

* All at once, however, it was as if some wild 
and wanton devil had taken possession of the 
young reader, and I thought I saw the W ild 
Huntsman bodily before me. He read poems 
that had no existence in the Almanack ; he broke 
out into all possible modes and dialects. Hexa- 
meters, iambics, doggrel verses, one after another, 
or blended in strange confusion, came tumbling 
out in torrents. . 

«What wild and humorous fantasies did he 
not combine that evening! Amidst them, came 
such noble magnificent thoughts, thrown in, 
detached and flitting, that the authors to whom 
he ascribed them must have thanked God on 
their knees if they had fallen upon their desks. 

* As soon as the joke was discovered, a unr 
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versal merriment spread through the room. He 
put every body present out of countenance in 
one way or another. Even my Mecenasship, 
which I had always regarded it asa sort of duty 
to exercise towards young authors, poets, and 
artists, had its turn. ‘Though he praised it highly 
on the one side, he did not forget to insinuate, 
on the other, that I claimed a sort of property 
in the individuals to whom I had afforded sup- 
port and countenance. In alittle fable composed 
extempore in doggrel verses, he likened me, 
wittily enough, to a worthy and most enduring 
turkey-hen, that sits on a great heap of eggs of 
her own and other people’s, and hatches them 
with infinite patience ; but to whom it sometimes 
happens to have a chalk egg put under her in- 
stead of areal one; a trick at which she takes 
no offence. 

«¢That is either Goethe or the devil,’ cried 
I to Wieland, who sat opposite to me at the table. 
‘ Both,’ replied he; ‘ he has the devil in him again 
to-day; and then he is like a wanton colt that 
flings out before and behind, and you do well 
not to go too near him.’ ” 


But this pleasant life had its clouds and 
shadows. Our readers will remember that 
mention has been heretofore made in the 
Atheneum of the weekly meetings which 
used to take place at Goethe’s house. The 
most distinguished women added a grace and 
ornament to these social festivals ; but women 
are pleased with novelty, and when Kotzebue 
arrived, the ladies were anxious that he 
should be admitted. Goethe was opposed 
to this, and the intrigues on this occasion are 
truly ridiculous: of course Goethe succeeded, 
and Kotzebue, resolved to humble him, de- 
termined to establish another “ spiritual 
court.” He was too politic to put himself 
up as the presiding high priest, and, there- 
fore determined to have Schiller proclaimed 
as head of German poetry. 

“With the same quickness and dexterity 
with which Kotzebue wrote a new comedy or 
tragedy in a week, and produced it instantly on 
the stage, he now drew up the scheme of a féte 
to celebrate the coronation of Friedrich Schiller, 
not exactly in the Capitol, but in the Stadthouse 
of Weimar. 

“Scenes from the finest tragedies of the great 
and original poet, the Don Carlos, the Jungfrau 
ton Orleans, §c. were to come first. Spoken in 
the costume of the persons of the drama, they 
Were not only to serve as an introduction to the 
whole performance, but to prepare and attune 
the minds of the audience for the grand coup 
which awaited them. 

“The amiable Countess von E , the chi- 
valrous-minded lady whom Goethe had cele- 
brated, and done homage to, as his sovereign 
mistress, in so many an elegant and intellectual 
society, but who in her indignation now took 
occasion to repay the infidelity of the ‘ Schéfer 
auf jenem Berge,’ willingly undertook the part 
of the Maid of Orleans. The Fraulein von Im- 
hoff, the distinguished author of the ‘ Sisters of 
Lesbos’ (Schwestern von Lesbos), could not pos- 
sibly refuse to appear as the representative of 
the lovely and unfortunate Queen of Scots. The 
amiable Sophia Mereau, another very sweet 
poetess, known to fame in ‘ Schiller’s Almanack,’ 
was, if I mistake not, to recite the Song of the 
Bell (Die Glocke). 


“ Kotzebue himself was to appear in two cha- | 


facters; first, as Father Thibaut, in the ‘ Maid 


of Orleans,’ and then asthe Master Bell-fou 
h -founder. —_ ; os 
‘ | “much renowned for Greek” ;—but this his 


| latter song is the boldest of all his flights. 


In the latter character he was to strike the 
mould of the bell, which was made of pasteboard, 
with his hammer, with such force as to break it 
in pieces. This moment, which, in the real 
scene, discloses the smooth and perfect metal 
Within, was to exhibit to the spectators the grand 





and critical point for which all was so skilfully 
prepared. As soon as the Master had given the 
last stroke, the mould was to fall into pieces, 
and to surprise them with the sight of Schiller’s 
bust, which, in the presence of Schiller himself, 
was to be crowned—by fair hands, of course.” 


After ali these clever contrivances, who 
could doubt of the success of the scheme ?— 
when, lo! the keepers of the library refused 
to lend the bust of Schiller, and the Biirger- 
meister the Stadthouse : the result is cleverly 
told :— 

“ Rarely has so melancholy, so disastrous a 
day risen on the gay world of Weimar. * * * 
Let the reader but imagine the now utterly use- 
less expenditure of crape, gauze, ribbons, lace, 
beads, flowers, which the fair creatures had 
made; not to mention the pasteboard for the 
bell, the canvas, colours and brushes for the 
scenes, the wax candles for lighting, &c. Let 
him think of the still greater outlay of time and 
trouble, requisite for the learning so many and 
such various parts: let him figure to himself a 
captivating Mary Stuart, a majestic Maid of 
Orleans, a lovely Agnes, so suddenly so unex- 
pectedly compelled to descend from the pinnacle 
of glory, and, in evil moment, to lay aside crown 
and sceptre, helm and banner, dress and orna- 
ment—and he will admit that never was fate 
more cruel. 

“In these days of universal mourning in 
Weimar many a white pair of hands were to be 
seen supporting a pretty head, through which 
the most gloomy meditations on the disappoint- 
ments of the world, the mockeries of fate, and 
the perverse current of human affairs, were 
crowding. 

“The whole transaction gave birth to a 
charming little mock-heroic poem in the style 
of Pope’s ‘Rape of the Lock,’ or Gresset’s 
‘ Vert-Vert.” 

There is one little anecdote, which we shall 
now quote, because we are of opinion, the 
wisdom which it teaches may not be thrown 
away on aristocratic England. All were 
welcome at the Court of Weimar who brought 
virtue and talent, as the following will prove : 

“‘The reign of the young duke of Weimar 
was a glorious time for Weimar, and for the 
whole of Germany. Men of genius thronged 
from east and west to this modern seat of 
the muses; thinking that they too, like Goethe, 
Herder, and Wieland, should find an asylum. 
tertuch, the father, who was treasurer to the 
duke, used in after times to speak with great 
glee of a singular head in the accounts which 
he had to submit in those days. It consisted 
almost entirely of breeches, waistcoats, shoes, 
and stockings for German literati, who came 
wandering within Weimar’s gates slenderly pro- 
vided with those articles. The duke’s youthful 
gaiety and Goethe’s drollery contrived to create 
many a diverting scene out of these materials.” 


Woman, the Angel of Life: a Poem. By 
Robert Montgomery. London: Tuwrrill. 


Tuts is a new song, and a long song, in 
honour of that ambiguous angel of upper air 
—Woman. Mr. Robert Montgomery is no 


| timid adventurer in the realms of the muse : 
| he has sung of angels of light and of angels 


of darkness ; of the glory of Christ and the 
omnipresence of God; of the surly critics 
of London and the brethren of Oxford, 


For the accuracy of this assertion we shall 
offer some proof. Of the mysterious matters 
of heaven and hell he could sing in a mys- 
terious language, and conceal limb and 





lineament of his celestial subjects under the 
gorgeous draperies of fancy: his flow of 
words and an imagination ever on the move 
suited well with such themes. He has now 
come out of his cloud. This Angel of Life of 
his happens to be a lady with whom we are 
perfectly well acquainted: we are, in fact, 
of her household; we know all her out- 
goings and incomings; we have an inventory 
of her wardrobe and of her jewels ; the muse 
cannot shape her out of air and pass a false 
Duessa upon persons of our practical ex- 
perience—none of your artificial teeth, nor 
curls of dead men’s hair, nor eyes of glass, 
nor stuffings and paddings to make up de- 
ficiencies, can deceive us for a moment. In 
short, the Angel of Life must not be made 
a lay-figure for the muse to hang her splendid 
draperies on: we insist upon her appearing 
to us full of flesh and blood, with a ready 
wit, a nimble tongue, a hand white but not 
heavy, a look of kindness and admonition, 
a little knowledge in cookery, with a sweet 
low voice fit for stilling babes, and a heart 
gentle, affectionate, and unalienable. We 
shall now look through Mr. Montgomery’s 
poem ; and whenever we find a passage which 
at all corresponds with the image we have 
given, we shall at once lay it before our 
readers, 

We fear that the following must be ad- 
mitted as an accessary, rather than a prin- 
cipal, into our picture : we like the sentiment, 
nor is it unpoetically expressed :— 

Alas! how oft since time began 
Hath woman been abased by man; 
‘Yo wisdom’s rank denied a claim, 
Beyond the worst or weakest aim ; 

Or, doom’d by others, living toys 

For brutal dreams, or selfish joys! 

But thou, my England! first to be 

In heart refined, in spirit free, 

For ever may the virgin smile 

Of woman consecrate thine isle !— 

To guard thee should fond ocean fail, 
Thy banners cease to awe the gale, 
‘Thy throne become a crushing weight 
Of tyranny on rank and state,— 

Thy genius and thy glory fled, 

With each proud pulse of freedom dead— 
E’en then, with female worth to throw 
Its heavenliness round want and woe, 
Ruled by the heart’s unsullied reign, 
A kingdom might revive again. — 

But, trample once upon that shrine 
Where Love hath sainted as divine 
That beauty which our dreams adore,— 
Religion, virtue, truth,—are o’er ! 

And sooner shall Gomorrah rise _ 
From out her grave to greet the skies, 
Than empires where no morals bloom 
Awaken from their living tomb ! 

Many are satisfied with the account which 
the Bible gives of the creation of Eve: the 
more poetical-minded eke out the description 
by adding that of Milton. We know not 
whether any will hereafter prefer Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s version of that mysterious event, 
with his portrait of the loveliest of creation, 


last and best: it has its merits :— 
More lovely than a vision brought 

From out the fairy realms of thought; 
Serene and silent, with a grace 
Divinely breath’d o’er form and face, 
In full array of love and light, 
That dazzled his adoring sight, 
By soul and sense to be revered,— 
The Angel of the world appear’d! 
Then, what a starry welcome rang ! 
Fach Orb an hymeneal sang, 
While shapes unutterably bright 
From heaven gazed down with new delight, 
When first the ground a woman trod, 
Just moulded by the hand of God !— 
Around her breast, in wreathy play, 
Her locks like braided sunbeams lay ; 
And limbs unveil’d a radiance cast 
Of purity, as on she pass’d 
Amid the bloom and balm of flowers, 
That clustered round elysian bowers ; 
The bird and breeze together blent 
Their notes of mildest languishment 5 
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The sun grew brighter as he shed 
His glory round her living head,— 
As if no orb of space were free 
From one fine spell of sympathy, 
When Woman rose upon the scene, 
Creation’s fair and faultless queen ! 

How Woman looked after she fell from her 
high estate, we may see in this new poetic 
glass, where departed loveliness is restored 
for a moment to the sight of man :— 

Yet, scarce had Eden pass’d away, 
And Sin begun her blighting sway, 
Ere Woman lost her mental rank, 
And in domestic thraldom sank ;— 
A whose attractive power 
Micht serve to gild a wanton hour, 
To feed a passion, sooth a frown, 
Or magnify her lord’s renown,— 
But ever, with unvalued heart, 
In life to play the menial part! 
Aye, e’en in Greece, that land sublime 
Whose glory lit the wings of time, 
E’en there, where beauty’s faultless mould 
Surpass’d what Sculpture’s dreams behold, 
In vain would truth a model see,— 
Her love was no divinity! 

From earth it sprung, on earth to live 

On every charm that sense can give, 

But all proud Sentiment could teach, 
Divine in thought, or pure in speech,— 

By her unfelt, or unadmired, 

Hath scarce one classic page inspired, 

And Rome, whose wizard banner waved 

O’er half the isles far ocean laved, 

By conquest was not taught to school 

The passions Heaven alone can rule ; 

But offer’d up each female right 

On altars of their stern delight, 

Where rage might spend its haughty breath, 

And doom a guiltless heart to death. 

We have no wish to enter into the great 
litigated question of fancy and fact: we 
mean not to discuss the merits of those fair 
and lovely dames manufactured by poets, 
ancient and modern, as compared with the 
laughing creatures in wholesome flesh and 
blood around us. In truth, we look upon the 
Hebes and Highland Marys of verse as a 
yack of impostors: or at the best, but mere 
‘broomsticks on which the muse hung ina 
freak the garlands of her fancy; we shall 
therefore —~ over Mr. Montgomery’s ac- 
count of these cloudland ladies, and hasten 
to the chapter which treats of more homely 
and tangible things. The fair dames of 
England have been often described; but 
here is a new description by the author of 
§ Woman’ :— 

But where is Woman most array’d 

With all that mind would see display’d ?— 
O, England ! round thy chaiuless isle 
How fondly doth the Godhead smile, 
And crowd within thy little spot 
A universe of glorious lot ! 
But never till the wind-rock’d sea 
Have borne us far from home and thee, 
The patriotic fervours rise, 
To hallow thy forsaken skies! 
Though Nature, with sublimer stress, 
Hath stamp’d her seal of loveliness 
On climes of more colossal mould ,— 
How much that travell’d eyes behold 
Would sated wonder throw away, 

To take one look where England lay !— 

To wander down some hawthorn lane, 

And drink the lark’s delightful strain ; 
Or, floating from a pastured dell 

To hear the sheep’s romantic bell, 
While valeward as the hills retire 
Peeps greyly forth the hamlet spire! 
And all around it athes a sense 
Of weal, and worth, and competence. 
But, far beyond all other dowers, 
Thy daughters seem Earth’s human flowers ! 
‘The charm of young Castilian eyes, 
When lovingly their lashes rise, 
And, blended into one rich glance, 
The lightnings of the soul advance !— 
Wild hearts may into wonder melt, 
And make expression’s magic felt ; 
Or, girded by the dreams of old, 

In Sappho’s Lesbian isle, behold 

A shadow of primeval grace 

Yet floating o’er some classic face : 
But where, in what imperial land, 
Hath nature with more faultless hand 
Embodied ali that beauty shows— 
Than round us daily lives and glows? 
Here, mingled with the outward might 
Of charms that coldest gaze invite, 








Th’ enamel! of the mind appears, 
Undimm’'d by woe, unsoil'd by years !— 
‘To wedded hearts, devoid of strife, 
Here home becomes the heaven of life ; 
And household virtues spring to birth 
Beside the love-frequented hearth, 
While feelings, soft as angels know, 
Around them freshly twine and grow ! 

The poet now sets about getting up a beau- 
tiful female vision of his own: he sees her 
duly nurtured, and dressed, and educated, 
and made ready for admiration: here is a 
view of her during winter :— 

But, when bleak winter bares the earth, 
And Comfort hails the wonted bearth, 
Then, child of beauty! thou art found 
The central star of bliss around. 

Some book divine, or antique tale, 

Or shipwreck, where the savage gale 
Cries havoc! o’er a howling sea,— 
Perchance, the chosen page may be : 
Or bard eterne, with visions bright 
Shall charm the soul of taste to night ; 
Or, haply, Music’s heaven-born spell, 
Whose spirit thou canst wake so well! 
Shall kindle for paternal ears 

The faded tones of former years ; 

Oh! then adown the tides of song 
While thou enrapt art borne along, 
Till the bright chamber seems to glow 
With Melody’s fine overflow ! 

And, full before his bickering fire, 
Delighted sits a dreaming sire, — 
Forgive the mother, if her gaze 

Be fill’d with more than fondest praise, 
And Nature whisper through the heart,— 
“ My child! how exquisite thou art !”’ 

This fair creature is next regularly wooed, 
won, and wedded—installed in her duties as 
wife, her toe put to the cradle ; and then the 
poet, pleased with a termination which angels 
such as he sings of cannot always find, bids 
his subject farewell: these are some of his 
latest words :— 

With man’s compare her feelings fine, 
How delicate, how half divine! 

Torn by the slightest breeze of life, 
And scatter’d by each varied strife, 
When wrong, or woe, or accident, 
Perturbs the spirit’s element,— 

In fragile bloom they seem to be 
Like leaves on some majestic tree, 
That often, when the boughs are still, 
Regardless of the breeze’s will, 

Are shaken by a touch or tone, 

And perish ere the blast hath blown ! 

This poem has too little of the visible world 
in it for us; yet it contains some good pas- 
sages, some new sentiments and new images: 
if the poet is not distinct in his pictures, 
he has ready powers of combination and 
abundance of splendid colours; he sings 
with fluency and enthusiasm, and never 
seems at a loss for language, or to expe- 
rience any difficulty in finding materials for 
his fancy. He is fond of wild metaphors, 
—singularity of sentiment and expression. 
The language of his muse suited better with 
his earlier themes than with domestic tender- 
nessand household duties. We like, neverthe- 
less, the ardour which animates his verse, and 
the kindly and chivalrous view which he has 
taken of woman and her manifold attrac- 
tions. If he had but united homely and 
graphic truth with his fancy and enthusiasm, 
he might have composed a poem which 
wouid not have pleased the imagination 
alone. 


The Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London. Volume the Third. Part I. 
London: Murray. 

Tuts begins the third volume of the published 

proceedings of this flourishing Society. It 

contains a very valuable Journal of a Tour 
through Azerdbijan and the Shores of the 

Caspian, communicated by Colonel Monteith, 

E.1.C.;—a short Description of the River 

Usumasinta, in Guatemala ;—an Account of 








the Route to be pursued by the Arctic Land 
Expedition in Search of Captain Ross, drawn 
up by Captain Back ;—a paper on the Sup- 
posed Junction of the Rivers Gambia and 
Casamanza ; — Observations on the Gulf of 
Arta, made in 1830, by Lieut. James Wolfe, 
R.N. ;—an Account of East Falkland Island, 
communicated by Woodbine Parish, Esq.;— 
an interesting Account of the Ascent of the 
Peter Botte Mountain in the Mauritius, by 
Lieut. ‘Taylor ;—and one on the Recent Dis- 
coveries in the Antarctic Ocean, from the 
log-book of the brig Tula; and it is illustrated 


| by maps, charts, and drawings. An account 


of such of these papers as were thought to 
have a general interest, appeared in the 
Atheneum at the time they were first 
read to the Society; but the communication 
by Colonel Monteith, which occupies nearly 
sixty pages, was much too full to admit 
even of an abstract; and we shall, therefore, 
now proceed to make a few extracts from it; 
and first of the level of the Caspian Sea. 

“ Perhaps no question has been so much agi- 


| tated, or at present remains in such doubt, as 


the actual level of the Caspian, and the variation 
which it has been supposed to be subject to. I 
will here state what information I have been 
able to collect on the subject. Not having then 
met with the observations of Engleheart, I had 
no idea that the Caspian was really lower than 
the ocean; and on finding water boiled at three- 
quarters of a degree of Fahrenheit higher (2123), 
I concluded that either some accident had hap- 
pened to the thermometer, or the water contain- 
ed impurities, which might occasion it. For- 
tunately, having four excellent thermometers, 
one of which had been constructed at the 
Observatory of Paris, I procured a quantity of 
distilled water, and repeated the experiment in 
vessels made expressly for the occasion; the 
result was invariably the same, which would 
give a difference (if the same law hold good 
above and below the boiling point) of 390 feet 
below the ocean. Considering this as impossi- 
ble, I took no further notice of the experiments 
till 1 saw the measurements of Engleheart, stated 
at 54 toises, French measure, ascertained bya 
long series of barometrical observations. I will 
not say whether this question has been finally 
decided or not, my observations were purely 
accidental, having no idea that a difference to 
that extent existed.” 

The variations to which the Caspian is 
subject, is another question which has occu- 
pied a good deal of attention. Colonel Mon- 
teith says, that the people of Enzilli assert 
that it rises and falls several feet, in periods 
of about thirty years. 

“ Several authors have treated on the rise and 
fall at different periods. Hanway, in the papers 
he has written on that subject, mentions that, 
in 1746, the sea was much higher than when 
the expedition under Peter the Great sailed, in 
1722, at which time there were only six feet of 
water in the channel of the Volga, but in Han- 
way’s, twelve. In 1784, Forster remarked that 
the water had risen to such a height as to bring 
down the sea wall of Bakoo; whereas the sea 
was, in 1828, distant from the nearest buildings 
of the city of Bakoo at least a quarter of a mile. 
The mouths of the Volga can, however, never 
be taken as a fair criterion, as that river must 
always be the principal agent in forming the 
depths of the channel, as also being itself sub- 
ject to great rises. My experience extending 
only from the year 1811 to 1828, I cannot pre- 
tend to decide this point, except that, during that 
period, the Caspian, as well as every other lake in 
Persia, decreased most sensibly in depth. In 
the lake, or back-water, of Enzilli three new 
islands (besides the original one, called Mian 
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Pushta) have made their appearance, and are 
now covered with reeds and grass, where cattle 

sture,—even a few willow bushes are spring- 
ing up. The back-water of Gemishawan, near 
Lankeran, is now fordable, which it was not in 
1812; and, as I before observed, having no de- 
fences on the sea side, was nearly taken by the 
Persians in the year 1826, the town now stand- 
ing a quarter of a mile from the water.” 


Mr. Morier having, in his second journey, 
mentioned the story of the frozen prophet 
on the mountain of Sevillan, a party of En- 
glish gentlemen, being at Ardebile, in the 

ear 1827, determined to ascend the moun- 
tain; and the following account of the result 
was furnished by Captain Shee, of the Madras 
infantry. 

“ After a ride of eighteen miles, we reached 
a camp of Illiauts, and had not been long seated 
before we perceived a party descending, which 
proved to be the Mulla Bashi of Tehran and 
Ali Khan, who had been sent by order of the 
king. They told us it was not worth our while 
to ascend, as there was nothing to see, and the 
difficulties were very great. From their fresh 
appearance we much doubted their having reach- 
ed the summit, and determined on the following 
day at least to endeavour to accomplish our ob- 
ject. Two hours before daylight we mounted 
our horses, with two guides, and rode for six 
miles, when we were obliged to leave them, and 
proceed on foot. The mountains did not appear 
very difficult, but we soon found our mistake. 
After surmounting four distinct ranges, every 
one of which led us on, in hopes of being the 
last, we reached the summit by the E.S.E. side 
at 11 a.m., having been walking five hours; our 
guide, an old man of seventy years of age, being 
the first. On the top of the mountain we found 
a tomb, consisting of stones neatly put together, 
and covered, except at one end, where a few 
stones had been removed to look at the body. 
In it we found the skeleton of a man, lying with 
his head and body inclining to the right side 
(turning towards Mecca); the front half of the 
skull, the left collar bone, the left arm from the 
shoulder to the elbow, with four ribs on the left 
side, were alone visible: some dried flesh and 
pieces of the winding-sheet were still adhering 
tothe skeleton. ‘The remainder of the body was 
buried in ice and earth. ‘I'he skull was perfect, 
except some of the front teeth, which were lying 
about the tomb; twenty teeth are still in their 
places, perfectly even and beautifully white. 
There appears no doubt, that before the stones 
were removed the body was perfect, and that the 
remainder, which is buried in the ice, is still so. 
Having satisfied our curiosity, we proceeded to 
see an extraordinary stone, out of which (the 
Persians say) oil is distilled, and in a hole at 
the top a diamond is seen. After crossing about 
a mile of snow and ice on the summit of the 
mountain, we came to an amphitheatre of about 
600 yards in circumference, containing a pond 
of the purest water; the sides were covered with 
snow, and long pendant icicles, giving the whole 
a beautiful appearance. To the right of the 
pool, a little higher up, was a cleared spot, with 
awall about three feet high, inclosing a stone of 
three feet in height by four in length, over which 
a quantity of oil appeared to have been poured ; 
in its centre was a hole, which had the appear- 
ance of being used as a lamp, and in it a piece 
of lead, to hold a wick, which the Persians had 
called a diamond. Numbers of offerings were 
placed round it. Near it was another stone, 
with some rude letters cut on it. From the 
appearance of the place 1 concluded that, at 
some periods of the year, the Illiauts frequent 
this spot, and perform some religious ceremo- 
nies, making the stone the lamp. It took us 
three hours and a half to reach the place where 
we left our horses. We returned to the camp 





we had before left, perfectly persuaded that the 
Mulla Bashi had never ascended the mountain. 
Water boiled at 188° of Fahrenheit; the tem- 
perature in the tomb was exactly the freezing 
point.” 

Colonel Monteith mentions, that he was 
much struck by the veneration paid by the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
of Wan, to the memory of the Assyrian kings, 
whose names are preserved, notwithstanding 
the introduction of Christianity and Maho- 
medanism. “A fine stream, near Wastan, 
is called Semiramis; the mountains near 
Bitlis, Hills of Nimrod; and those near 
Akklat, Ninus. In the north of Persia (I 
never saw at any other place the arrow-headed 
characters, or heard the names of the kings 
of Babylon), not far from Talawan, they show 
some masses of lava, which they call the 
Tombs, or Petrifactions of Nimrod and his 
children. These places are frequented by 
Christians, Mahomedans, and Ghebers, with 
equal veneration, notwithstanding the in- 
junctions of mullahs and priests.” 


The Colonel was extremely anxious to 
visit the Chaldean Christians, who are the 
descendants of the Christians that fled from 
the persecution of Justinian; but he found 
that Mustapha Khan, with whom they are 
in alliance, and on whom they are nominally 
dependent, suspecting that he was an agent 
of the Persian government, threw so many 
obstacles in his way, that he was obliged to 
abandon the idea altogether. But he ob- 
serves,— 

“T have frequently conversed with different 
chiefs and bishops of these people, and seen 
some of the districts inhabited by them. Mar 
Simeon, their khalifa, came shortly afterwards 
into Persia, where he was detained and died. 
This singular people, who have maintained their 
existence during all the great revolutions of 
Asia, consists of 40,000 families, divided into 
the tribes of Tearce, Tokhabee Bass, Diss, and 
Jeloo; at one time inhabited the whole country 
from Rhumia to Bitlis; but the body of the 
people have now taken refuge in the impreg- 
nable fastnesses of the Jidda Daug, governed 
by an hereditary priest, descended from Mar 
Simeon, the bishop of Amadia, who led their 
emigration. He, as a priest, could not have a 
family, but the descendants of his brother's chil- 
dren, some of whom are always brought up as 
monks, have invariably succeeded. In their 
churches no images are allowed, nor pictures of 
saints; the fasts are neither so strict nor so 
numerous as those of the Armenian and Greek 
church; and, as far as I could observe, the peo- 
ple are simple, brave, and virtuous,—far superior 
in character to the other Christians in Asia. 
They are said to be remarkable for their want 
of intelligence,—to me they appeared stupid. 
Timour, after the capture of Wan, attempted to 
penetrate into their country, but desisted after 
great loss, and was equally unsuccessful in an- 
other attempt, made from the side of Amadia. 
The Turks have had no better success. They 
allow no Mahomedans to enter their country, 
and frequent markets where they carry on trade 
with the surrounding states. I never saw a 
country so cut by deep and difficult ravines, 
over which they have bridges composed of two 
trees joined together, and slung at one end; 
guards are placed at every passage, and signal 
posts, to call the people together in case of 
danger. They possess mines of lead, copper, 
and iron, which they work with great skill. ‘The 
sides of the rocks have been rendered produc- 
tive by terrace walls, constructed with great la- 
bour. In many places the mountains are covered 
with trees; cedars grow to a great size, and the 





oaks produce gall-nuts,—arsenic is found in 
abundance. They consider the Syrian Chris- 
tians of the Malabar coast as a branch of their 
nation, and hold occasional communication with 
them; besides these there are a considerable 
number scattered through Persia and Kurdis- 
tan, but all pay a small tribute to Mar Simeon, 
1s. 6d. a family.” 


Du Polythéisme Romain, considéré dans ses 
rapports avec la Philosophie Grecque et la 
Religion Chrétienne. Ouvrage posthume 
de Benjamin Constant. (Roman Polytheism 
considered in its relations to Grecian Phi- 
losophy and the Christian Religion.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Tuere are many who will consider the exa- 

mination of pagan morality as an unnecessary 

waste of labour, and will regard the results 
as delusive, perhaps dangerous. ‘They will 
probably say, how can we expect morality in 

a religious system, the deities of which were 

believed capable of the worst of crimes? Can 

we expect that those who adored the parri- 
cidal Jupiter, the licentious Venus, the 
drunken Bacchus, or the thieving Mercury, 
could refrain from imitating crimes which 
the objects of their worship had sanctioned 
by example? Whether reasoning @ priori 
would have led to such an expectation, 
we shall not determine; but the testimony 
of history proves that such was the fact. 

Though the Romans attributed their origin 

to the amours of Mars and a Vestal virgin, 

they punished with remorseless severity every 

Vestal convicted of a breach of her vows. 

The personal character of the gods was wholly 

unconnected with their legal relation to men, 

—that was always the punishment of vice 

and the reward of virtue. 

M. Constant wisely distinguishes between 
the morality of sacerdotal and unrestricted 
polytheism ; in the former there is invariably a 
moral code—the gods are not merely judges, 
but legislators. 

They create the moral law, they may change 
it. They declare what is evil and what is good. 
The rule of just and unjust is overthrown, An 
incalculable revolution is effected in the con- 
science of man. Actions derive all their value 
from the merit arbitrarily attributed to them by 
the gods: they do not please the deities because 
they are good; they are, on the contrary, good 
because they are pleasing in their sight. 

Two kinds of crimes, and two kinds of duties, 
are thus introduced into morality; those which 
are such by their nature, and those which are 
declared such by religion. A thousand things, 
without real utility, become virtues,—a thousand 
things, having no injurious influence, become 
crimes. .... Factitious delinquencies are pu- 
nished more severely than real. ... . According 
to the Gentoo code, the man who reads a hetero- 
dox shaster is as culpable as if he had murdered 
his friend. 

The consequences of such institutions are 
injurious to morality, because the greatest 
safeguard against crime is the belief of hav- 
ing rarely transgressed the bounds of inno- 
cence; the more strictly these boundaries are 
drawn, the more is man exposed to trans- 
gression; and, however slight his infraction 
may be, he has by it conquered the first 
scruple, and lost his surest protection against 
guilt. “The laws,” says Montesquieu, “ which 
make us regard indifferent matters as neces- 
sary, often make us regard necessary matters 
as indifferent.” ‘The puritanical rigour of 
the Cromwellian age,” say all who read Eng- 
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lish history to any good purpose, “ neces- 
sarily led to the licentiousness which prevailed 
after the Restoration.” 

In polytheism, liberated from priestly con- 
trol, actions are estimated by their nature, 
not by their accordance with any arbitrary 
rule or precept. Our author says, 

Morality is introduced by degrees, in a system 
of polytheism free from the control of the priest- 
hood. It penetrates it, and perfects itself in 
proportion as civilization advances and illumi- 
nation is extended. From thence it results, 
that the gods appear not as the authors, but as 
the guardians of the moral law. They protect 
it, but they do not modify it. They do not 
create rules, but they sanction them. They 
recompense the good, they punish the bad; but 
their will does not determine what is good, or 
what is bad; and human actions derive their 
merits from their own inherent nature. 

The history of Greece exhibits the effects 
produced on polytheism by the gradual growth 
of philosophy ; the history of Rome exhibits 
the consequences that follow from the sudden 
introduction of philosophy in all its strength. 
We cannot follow our author in tracing all 
the results which are derived from this dif- 
ference, and still less can we afford to exa- 
mine the tenets of the different philosophic 
sects; but we heartily assent to the observa- 
tions with which he concludes his account of 
the doctrines of rival schools : 

We believe that we have judged without too 
much indulgence several philosophic sects ; to- 
wards some we have expressed ourselves in terms 
of strong and severe reprobation; but this re- 
probation must be distinguished from the ana- 
thema pronounced against thought, by all those 
who would gain if thought were proscribed. In 
the midst of its very errors, disinterested medi- 
tation enlarges the intellect and ennobles the 
soul. Philosophy, even when it deceives itself, 
has this advantage, that it detaches its followers 
from those ardent and stimulating interests, for 
which the ambitious—ignorant in spite of their 
pomp, and vulgar notwithstanding their gigantic 
grandeur—upturn the world, and devour the 
generations they have enslaved. 

The extension of philosophic speculations 
was one of the chief external causes that 
operated in the destruction of polytheism ; 
but when the rapid growth of Christianity 
menaced polytheism and philosophy with 
equal destruction, an attempt was made to 
unite the former rivals in an alliance against 
their common enemy. That extraordinary 
and highly-gifted man, Julian the Apostate, 
may be regarded as the great type of those 
who attempted to form a junction between 
the old religion of the state and the new 
philosophy of the schools. Unfortunately 
the chapter devoted to him has not been 
completed; but there are some passages in 
the fragments which illustrate very forcibly 
the true character of the imperial sophist. 

The Christian spirit displayed by the pagan 
Julian when surrounded by dangers, is a truly 
remarkable circumstance. Undetermined what 
plan of escape to adopt, he implores the gods; 
but the prayer he addresses to them is not to 
save him, not to give him means of resistance— 
it is not, in fact, any of those prayers with which 
the spirit of polytheism inspires its followers,— 
but he asks them to give him the strength of 
resignation to the divine will. He tells us that 
his prayers were heard; that from that moment 
he felt no inquietude; and, in fact, that he was 
saved. This prayer, this demand, not of a par- 
ticular favour, but of a general spirit of sub- 
mission to whatever may happen,—all this is 
Christianity. The cause is, that the spirit of 





Christianity was then predominant; and that 
Julian, in resuming the forms of polytheism, 
could not with them resume a spirit which no 
longer had existence. * * * 

The discourse of Apollo to Julian, in the pas- 
sage where the emperor allegorically relates his 
history, and what he regarded as his destiny in 
the world, has a colouring altogether Christian. 
It concludes with these words :— Know that your 
body has only been given you for our service; 
remember that you have an immortal soul, which 
comes to you from us, and that by obeying us 
you will become a god (a saint—for the inferior 
deities in the hierarchy of polytheism, as modi- 
fied by the Platonists, occupied this rank), and 
that you will contemplate with us, the father and 
creator of all things. * * * 

Julian borrowed several institutions from the 
Christians, which he wished to transplant into 
polytheism. He was anxious to combine the 
intellectual and moral culture of the people with 
the ancient religion, by placing the priests at 
the head of the schools, after the example of the 
Christian pastors. As they explained the doc- 
trines of Christianity, so the priests established 
by Julian were bound to explain mythological 
fables or traditions in a philosophical or moral 
sense. a 

In every respect Julian was a partisan of an- 
cient forms; he regarded them as intimately 
connected with religion and illumination. He 
attributed their decay to the barbarism which 
was necessarily re-introduced by the fall of the 
religion that first drew men out of similar bar- 
barism. He assigned the same cause for the 
fall of liberty. It is, said he, when men cease 
to regard the gods as their masters, that they 
become the slaves of other men. For this reason 
he laboured to revive the republican forms. He 
did not, like the last emperors, force the senate 
to come to his palace, but went to the senate to 
take his place with the other members; he spoke 
there as a senator, and permitted free discussion. 
Useless efforts! he wished to re-establish dead 
forms by means of instruments which had long 
since lost their efficacy. 

We agree with M. Matter, the editor of 
these volumes, that the choice of Julian, as 
representative of the sophists, was not the 
most fortunate that could be made. He 
possesses, indeed, some share of their rich 
eloquence, and of that devotion to ancient 
Hellenism, which excites at once our admi- 
ration and our pity; but in frankness, in 
ingenuity, and in wisdom, he was surpassed 
by many of those who laboured in the same 
field. Some mention should have been made 
of the great Libanius—for great he was, not- 
withstanding his many errors—who, during 
sixty years, struggled almost alone against 
the united strength of the church and the 
empire. His whole life was a comment on 
his favourite maxim, which Lessing, in mo- 
dern times, has zealously laboured to incul- 
cate,—“ Think wrong if you like, but think 
for yourself.” 

The omission of Gnosticism, in giving an 
account of the fall of polytheism, is much to 
be censured, and in this case much to be 
regretted. The gnostics have been more 
frequently misunderstood, and more studious- 
ly misrepresented, than the sophists. There 
was a boldness in their conceptions, a univer- 
salism in their principles, which could scarcely 
have been expected in a declining empire, 
and an age both of moral and intellectual 
decrepitude. We shall conclude our notice of | 
this valuable work with the author’s account | 
of the effects produced by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity on the spirit of freedom. 

When man liberates himself from the chains 





of authority and habit, on the most important 
article, on the subject which decides his future 
destiny, he cannot remain bowed beneath a yoke 
which he respects far less, and which his hopes 
teach him not to fear. Thus the revival of 
religion is also that of the spirit of liberty; and 
man finds, at the same time, the power of aspir- 
ing to the joys of heaven and of earth. Equality 
is an idea inherent in religion ; and at an epoch 
when man knows no guide and rule but the 
religious sentiment, equality, which under other 
circumstances appears to him a right, then seems 
a duty. * * * It is not criminal, says Origen, 
to unite in favour of truth, even though it ma 
be forbidden by external laws.—Men should, 
objects Celsus, observe the laws and religion of 
their country.—Yes, replies Origen, when the 
laws are just and the religion true. 

Attempts have been made to deny that a 
spirit of liberty existed among the early Chris- 
tians. Persons have taken hold of isolated ex- 
pressions, resulting from the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, to dispute that which shines forth 
in almost every sentence of our holy books, 
But simple reasoning is sufficient to overthrow 
the system of servility which some persons have 
pretended to found on celestial authority. How, 
with their pure morality, their profound convic- 
tion, their internal energy, their exalted en- 
thusiasm, their contempt for death, could the 
Christians avoid nourishing a violent and open 
indignation against the tyranny which weighed 
down the universe ? 

Facts confirm what this reasoning proves. 
Historians attest the spirit of independence of 
the early Christians, the bold and severe freedom 
of their discourses. There are men, says Vo- 
piscus, to whom the present times are displeas- 
ing, and who express their dislike with enor- 
mous liberty. * * * One observation must be 
made on the expression of Vopiscus. The re- 
monstrances of honest and independent minds 
are represented under a tyrannical government 
as the results of a censorious disposition and 
querulous temperament. It is very probable 
that Nero’s courtiers said to those who blamed 
the burning of Rome, “ There are some people 
who are never satisfied.” 








Life and Works of Lord Byron. Vol. XVII. 
London: Murray. 





Tus volume concludes this embellished and 
uniform edition of Byron. We had our fears 
at first for the success of the work ; it came out 
at atime when public attention was engaged 
deeply in national matters; nor could we 
conceal from ourselves that numerous copies 
of the poet’s works were already diffused 
abroad: a sale of twenty thousand copies and 
upwards has shown that our fears were vain. 
The volume before us is embellished by Tur- 
ner, with views of the ‘ Castellated Rhine,’ 
and the ‘ School of Homer in Scio’: it con- 
tains the remaining cantos of ‘ Don Juan,’ 
accompanied by various readings, characte- 
ristic notes, and illustrative quotations: it 
also gives some fragmentary matters in verse, 
and the conclusion of the article on Black- 
wood's Mayazine, wherein the writer puts 
some sharp questions to John Wilson, whom 
he erroneously accused of writing a stern 
criticism on ‘Don Juan.’ Not the least re- 
markable of the poetic additions is one soli- 
tary verse found among the poet’s papers 
after his departure from Genoa for Greece: 
it is dated March 8, 1823, and we may 
almost infer from it that he had a national 

oem in contemplation—one of a martial 
Kind —it is a bold beginning :— 
The Son of Love and Lord of War I sing: 

Him who bade England bow to Normandy, 
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And left the name of Conqueror more than King 

To his unconquerable dynasty. 

Not fann’d alone by Victory’s fleeting wing, _ 

He rear’d his bold and brilliant throne on high ; 

And Bastard kept, like lions, his prey fast, 
‘And Britain’s bravest victor was the last. 

On looking over the text of these conclud- 
ing cantos, we observe that the incomplete 
stanza 57 is now filled up, and stands thus: 
Sir Walter reigned before me: Moore and Campbell 

Before and after: but now grown more holy 
The Muses upon Sion’s Hill must ramble 

With poets almost clergymen or wholly, 

And Pega-us hath a Psalmodic amble 

Beneath the very reverend Rowley Powley, 

Who shoes the glorious animal with stilts, 
A modern Ancient Pistol—by the hilts! 

To shoe Pegasus with stilts, is like “sad- 
dling us with wooden shoes.” As Murray 
possesses no manuscript of this canto, the 
succeeding verse, viz. that which should 
stand between stanzas 57 and 59, is wanting 
—perhaps was never written; its absence 
will allay the palpitation of some poetic 
bosoms, who dreaded—or hoped—notice. 
Among the notes of canto 12, we find a cha- 
racteristic letter to Douglas Kinnaird : it is 
one of many which that gentleman received 
from the poet :— 

“In an unpublished letter to Mr. Kinnaird, 
dated Genoa, Jan. 18, 1823, we find the follow- 
ing passage :—‘I will economise and do, as I 
have partly proved to you by my surplus revenue 
of 1822, which almost equals the ditto of the 
United States of America (vide President’s re- 
port to Congress); and do you second my par- 
simony by judicious disbursements of what is 
requisite, and a moderate liquidation. Also make 
an investment of any spare moneys as may render 
some usance to the owner; because, however 
little, ‘ every little makes a mickle’—as we of the 
north say, with more reason thanrhyme. 1 hope 
that you have all receipts, &c. &c. &Xc., and 
acknowledgments of moneys paid in liquidation 
of debts, to prevent extortion, and hinder the 
fellows from coming twice, of which they would 
be capable, particularly as my absence would 
lend a pretext to the pretension.— You will per- 
haps wonder at this recent and furious fit of 
accumulation and retrenchment; but it is not so 
unnatural. I am not naturally ostentatious, al- 
though once careless, and expensive because 
careless : and my most extravagant passions have 
pretty well subsided, as it is time they should on 
the very verge of thirty-five. I always looked 
to about thirty as the barrier of any real or fierce 
delight in the passions, and determined to work 
them out in the younger ore and better veins of 
the mine; and I flatter myself (perhaps) that I 
have pretty well done so, and now the dross is 
coming and J loves lucre: for we must love some- 
thing. At any rate, then, I have a passion the 
more, and thus a feeling. However, it is not for 
myself; but I should like, God willing, to leave 
something to my relatives more than a mere 
name; and besides that, to be able to do good 
to others to a greater extent. If nothing else 
will do, I must try bread and water; which, by 
the way, are very nourishing and sufficient, if 
good of their kind.’” 


— 





In the notes to Canto 13, we discover that 
Longbow from Ireland, Strongbow from the Tweed, 
Both lawyers, and both men of education; 
were the far-famed wits, Curran and Erskine : 
their characters are justly and vigorously 
drawn ,— 
Longbow was rich in an imagination 
As beautiful and bounding as a steed, 
But sometimes stumbling over a potato ; 
Waite Suanghew’s best things might have come from 


The Sixteenth Canto has few notes: one 
of them, however, we cannot help noticing. 
Lord Byron says, 





I merely mean to say what Johnson said, 

That in the course of some six thousand years, 
All nations have believed, that from the dead 

A visitant, at intervals, appears. 

The notion of Johnson, expressed in Ras- 
selas, brought these observations from Mr. 
Croker: “ This is mere sophistry; all ages 
and all nations are not agreed on this 
point, though such a belief may have exist- 
ed, in particular persons, in all ages and 
nations: he might as well have said, that 
insanity was the true and natural state of the 
human mind, because it has existed in all 
ages and nations.” When Burns said he did 
not exactly believe in spirits, but when it was 
dark he kept a look-out in suspicious places, 
he expressed pretty nearly the ee belief 
in the matter: it is a belief widely diffused. 
Passing through London in a dark night, a 
man is afraid of having his pocket picked ; 
the same man, passing through a lonely 
churchyard in the country, will, in a dark 
night, feel tremors of another kind, not un- 
allied to fear: we have always considered a 
belief in supernatural things as a proof of 
imagination. 

We must now bid farewell to this work. 
Poets such as Byron seldom appear in the 
world; he may be looked upon as the last- 
born of the great bards of these our latter 
times: he was the youngest of that noble 
band, of whom Crabbe and Rogers are the 
eldest. None of our youthful bards promise 
such vigour of genius and grandeur of soul ; 
nor would the present taste of the land 
perhaps sympathize with their strains were 
they ever so lofty. 





The Young Muscovite; or, the Poles in 
Russia. Originally written by Michael 
Zakosken: paraphrased, enlarged, and 
illustrated by Frederick Chamier, Capt. 
R.N.: and by the Author of ‘A Key to 
both Houses of Parliament,’ &c. 3 vols. 
London: Cochrane & M‘Crone. 


Tuis is in all respects a singular work ;— 
singular in itself, and singular for the elabo- 
ration of processes, by which it has finally 
attained its present form, and reached the 
English reader. Of the numerous collabora- 
teurs from whom it claims the honours of de- 
scent, the blazonry of the somewhat heavily- 
charged title-page, which we have copied 
above, may give some notion—but not all. 
The work, in its original body, is the produc- 
tion of Michael Zakosken, a distinguished 
Russian ; and owes, avowedly, its particular 
form—-that of history clothed in the garb and 
invested with the attributes of romance—to 
the prevailing taste for that style which is 
stated to have been diffused over Russia by 
the works of Sir Walter Scott. Then comes 
a manuscript translation of the said original 
into English by a Russian lady of high rank, 
and her two daughters,—which MS. was, 
about two years since, sent from Moscow to 
one of the editors of the present work, ac- 
companied by an urgent request that it might 
be published in this country ; and was, by 
the fair translators, dedicated, in very neat 
terms (“as the first of the kind ever written 
in Russia”) to Sir Walter,—or, in their 
own language, “ plaeed under the protection 
of the Genius of Waverley.” Then com- 
mence the labours of the two editors, who 
have been working upon it, we presume, 
for the two intervening years; and who,— 


not confining themselves, as they had origi- 





nally intended, to amending the style and 
softening down the Russian idioms, which 
we can well believe they must have found 
sufficiently abundant in an English version 
made by persons to whom English was an 
acquired language,—have, as they state, 
added several new incidents, furnished the 
piece with an uwnderplot, and illustrated the 
whole by copious notes on the manners and 
institutions of the Russians, Cossacks, and 
Poles, of present and former times ;—which 
notes they were enabled to furnish from the 
personal residence, for a considerable time, 
of one of them, in Russia, and have verified 
and completed by reference to the best works 
on Russian History and Topography. Now 
it would have been hard, if from so many 
hands, we had not got something good, at 
last ; and it is but justice to say, that, (with- 
out knowing in to proportions the merit 
of the work, as it stands, is to be divided 
amongst the various parties to its production,) 
it has sufficient to do credit to them all. 

The scene is laid at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century ;—when the reverse 
of the present medal of the North was up- 
permost ; and Russia, distracted by the long 
series of usurpations and civil contentions, 
which, for upwards of a century subsequent 
to the death of the Czar Fedor Ivanowitch, 
had made her their prey, was fast sinking 
into slavery, before the successful invasion 
of the Polish King Sigismond, and the inso- 
lence and rapacity of his “ whiskered Pan- 
dours.” The interest of the story is linked 
with the glorious struggle which at length 
freed Russia from the Polish yoke, and ter- 
minating in the great battle of Moskwa, 
finally woe the crown of the Czars on the 
brow of Prince Romanoff, the grandfather of 
the immortal Peter. The characters and 
incidents are very numerous; yet, amid their 
great variety, all are made to work to the 
one purpose, and contribute to the destined 
end, with very admirable skill. This is a 
great merit, and it is another (of which the 
present editors must unquestionably have a 
share), that, notwithstanding the multitude 
of personages introduced— personages too 
with hard guttural names, presenting to our 
unaccustomed eyes a similarity of termina- 
tion, which would greatly aid any tendency 
to confusion, all confusion is very cleverly 
avoided. But the great value of the work 
consists in this—that, introducing us, as it 
does, to a great range of scenes, and present- 
ing to us almost every variety of rank and 
class, it gives us, aided by the excellent and 
illustrative notes which the editors have 
brought together, a very striking and lively 
picture of the habits and manners, national 
and domestic, of a people with whom we are 
in this country very far from being familiar. 
The sensation excited in Russia by the origi- 
nal work, in its character of a national novel, 
is stated to have been of the most extraordi- 
nary kind—of which some striking examples 
are given ;—but it is in the point of view to 
which we have just adverted, that it must be 
considered as chiefly interesting to us. 

The following account of an escape by a 
Cossack of the desert, effected, on pretence 
of trying a horse considered untameable, is 
very spirited :— 

“ ¢ Let it be as thou wishest :—quick ! grooms, 
saddle the argamak without delay.’ 

‘‘The horse was saddled in a moment; the 
crowd of gazers stepped aside ; and Kirsha pre- 
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pared himself for the trial. He tightened his 
girdle, fixed his cap well on his head, and walked 
deliberately up to the horse. At first he began 
to coax him, patted him on the neck, and gently 
stroked him; he then went on the left side, and 
all at once sprung into the saddle like a bird. 

“Stand off!—stand off, lads!’ cried the 
grooms; ‘see! we shall have fine sport!’ 

“The people gave way, and the rider remain- 
ed alone with the animal in the middle of the 
street. Without giving Vichr time to turn 
round, Kirsha began to whip him:—like a fu- 
rious lion, the spirited creature shook his flow- 
ing mane, and reared as if he would fly upwards. 
The mob set up a loud cry of alarm ;—the stew- 
ard grew pale, and shouted to the grooms to 
hold him; crying out, ‘ He will be killed !—the 
man will be killed!—Hold him, I tell you!’ 

“¢The devil may hold him now!’ said one 
of the grooms. ‘ When he is sprawling on the 
ground we will raise him up again; but until 
then we can render him no assistance.’ 

“Hold him!—hold him!’ still bawled the 
steward; ‘the Boyard ordered me to take care 
of him till to-morrow, and he will break his 
neck to-day!—Oh Lord! oh Lord! what shall 
I do?—how frightful !—I am ruined !’ 

“ Tu the mean time, the blows of the Calmuck 
whip fell like hail on Vichr:—the enraged horse 
kicked in all directions, and pranced about on 
all sides. He turned his head round in order 
to catch the rider with his teeth, and raised 
himself nearly perpendicular on his hind legs; 
but Kirsha, as if grown from the saddle, was 
firm in his seat, and continued without inter- 
mission to belabour him with his whip. The 
mob of spectators, trembling with fear, stood in 
breathless anxiety watching the event. The 
struggle of science and dexterity against strength 
lasted more than half an hour :—at last, the half- 
vanquished Vichr, tired of plunging, rearing, 
and prancing on the same place, set off like an 
arrow along the street; and, after having gal- 
Joped about a werst, stopped suddenly short, and 
sprung round. ‘This sudden turn was unavail- 
ing,—Kirsha still sat firm. 

‘‘This last but spirited manceuvre of the 


furious beast entirely failed: a Cossack is not | 


easily unhorsed ;—the tormentor, the ceaseless 
tormentor, was still on his back. The animal 
now became conscious he was mastered, and 
submitted to the will of the conqueror. At once 
he became quite gentle, giving himself up to 
the skilful rider without further opposition. 
Kirsha now trotted slowly several times up and 
down the wide street, and at last stopped before 
the steward’s isba. 

“* Art thou then alive?’ cried the master, 
joyfully. 

“* Well done, youngster,’ said one of the 
grooms, looking with astonishment on the horse, 
covered with white foain ;—‘ thou, indeed, must 
be the master of this argamak ; for nobody else 
could ever manage him.’ 

‘“**T am not at all astonished,’ observed the 
Diak, turning to the steward ;—‘ I told thee he 
does not sit on it himself: it is the devil that 
holds him on!’ 

“* * Now get off, directly, my dear fellow,’ con- 
tinued the steward ; ‘ I shall have no rest until 
1 see thee again in the isda.’ 

“* Be not in such haste, Master Steward,’ 
returned Kirsha;—‘let me gratify my love of 
horsemanship a little further. 1 will shew you 
a masterly caper presently. Don’t come near 
him, lads!’ continued he to the grooms: ‘ you 
will frighten him! Well, now,’ added the Za- 
porojetz, after having given time to the horse 
to breathe ; ‘I thank thee, dearest host, for thy 
bread and salt! ‘Take care of my nobles until 
I see thee again; and think of me kindly.’ 

“ * How!—what!’ cried the steward. 

“ Instead of answering, the Zaporojetz slack- 
ened the bridle, leaned forward on the argamak’s 





| 


neck, and with a loud ‘holloa!’ disappeared like 
lightning from before the eyes of the wondering 
multitude ! 

“© * Stop him!—stop him!’ roared the stew- 
ard in a loud voice :—but the cry was deafened 
by the acclamations of the delighted crowd. 

“* Kirsha feared nothing:—the watch that 
was standing at the outer gate, thinking, that 
instead of the Zaporojetz, it was Satan himself 
who was coming towards him, ejaculated a short 
prayer, and fell down with his face on the ground. 
Kirsha leaped the closed gate at full gallop; and 
when in a few minutes afterwards he turned his 
head, the high turret of the Boyard’s house 
appeared like an almost imperceptible speck, 
which was fast fading from his sight in the 
misty distance of a clouded sky.” 

We have given this short extract, that our 
readers may have some idea of the style in 
which the work is written—but we recom- 
mend the work itself as both curious and in- 
teresting. 





Listorical Memoirs of the House of Russell. 
By J. H. Wiffen. 2 vols. London: Long- 
man & Co. 

Tuese volumes have arrived too late in the 

week to admit of our examining them with 

proper care ; but a little becoming curiosity 
having tempted us to turn over a few leaves, 
and having, in this casual reading, chanced 
to alight upon an original letter by the Lady 

Rachael Russell, we cannot refrain from gra- 

tifying ail our female readers by extracting 

it forthwith. 

“ Lady Russell to Dr. Fitzwilliam. 

“Woburn Abbey, May 24, 1684. 
“ Let this, good doctor, acknowledge the fa- 
vour of your excellent letter, writ the 7th of this 
month. I have not yet had the occasion of pro- 
fiting, as I hope to do, from your instructions 
in it, in the time I expect to spend at Stratton ; 
that journey being delayed first by the lawyers, 
and next, which would alone have done it, by 
the death of Lady Bedford.* I could not choose 
to leave a good man that has been and is so very 
tender to me, under a new oppression of sorrow. 

He is a stronger Christian, and therefore does 

his duty in all trials better than I can do; yet, 

sure I may maintain there is no comparison in 
our losses. Though it is, I can easily believe, 
difficult parting from a friend one has lived 
easily with near fifty years; yet, when it falls 
away, like ripe fruit that must be gathered, or 
if it remain hanging some time longer must be- 
come insignificant, surely it wants the aggrava- 
tions of mine ever-to-be-lamented calamity. 
But I must not, you tell me, give way, or too 
much time, to muse, or rather be astonished at 
what has happened to me. I say, and I truly 
think do say sincerely, God’s will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven; but the interrup- 
tion I find is, was this his determination? had 
we not a free choice ?—yes, sure we had; but 

‘tis as sure he permitted it—and there I must 

rest, and meekly submit to this most heavy dis- 


* « The health of this amiable lady had received a 
shock from which it never recovered: from the moment 
of Lord Russell’s tragic death it visibly declined ; and 
in musings on his manly virtues, and her own irrepa- 
rable loss, she pined silently away, like another Anti- 
clea, whose moving complaints may so forcibly illustrate 
her own. Yet ber death is said to have been acce- 
lerated by another incident of striking pathos—the 
accidental sight, in a window of the earl’s study, of a 
pamphlet commenting on her mother’s guilt, of which 
she is stated to have been till then mercifully kept in 
ignorance. ‘The pang of this disclosure was too great 
for her enfeebled frame to bear; ancl, in the recoil of 
concentrated feeling, the choid of life gave way. She 
was found senseless by her attendants, with the open 
page before her; and a passage in one of Lady Kus- 
sell’s letters, favours the supposition, that if her gentle 
spirit had been strengthened to survive the shock, it 
would have been only purchased by the wreck of rea- 
son.”” 





pensation. I do confess and fear I have not 
thankfulness enough for the blessings I have 
yet remaining, as if I could relish nothing here 
without that sharer of my joys and sorrows; but 
I pray I may, and in God’s own time shall, be 
heard: he will not suffer the eye that waits on 
him to fail, and ‘ though he slay me, I will trust 
in him.’ 

“* My Lady Gainsborough tells me they are 
all to be at Andover this month; and I hear my 
Lady Northampton and Dursley go; she must 
contrive mightily to lodge them all. We have 
it as news, that my nephew and Miss Worsley 
will make a match; I shall not wonder if he 
likes her, for she is a fine girl truly. I have 
not fixed my time yet, being once unfixed; yet 
I have fed my fancy with seeing that place 
(Stratton), and believe I should be the easier 
after it. 

“TI took the opportunity of seeing another 
lately, with those who performed the last so- 
lemnity to their dead mother, which I had as 
much bent my thoughts upon, though I con- 
cealed them till just as I went to do it, which 
was about a week before I did. I told Lord 
Bedford my resolve, but as one I could not be 
diverted from; that I had ever intended it my 
first visit; so, designing for Stratton the week 
after, I went this a few days before it. I think 
in two days after I had told, and afflicted him 
with the thought I would do it, she (the coun- 
tess) grew worse; so, foreseeing what would 
happen, I deferred it; but I have accomplished 
it, and am not the worse, having satistied my 
longing mind, and that is a little ease—such 
degrees as I must look for. I had some business 
there; for that to me precious and delicious 
friend desired I would make a little monument 
for us; and I had never seen the place,—had set 
a day to see it with him not three months before 
he was carried thither, but was prevented by 
the boy’s illness. I must conclude abruptly, or 
not at all, while I have paper to write on; but 
I will use no more of this than to sign myself 
your sad but sincere friend, 

“ R. Russew.” 











ORIGINAL PAPERS 





TO A CHILD. 
Just out of heaven !—grace from high 
Around thy forehead clings, 
And fancy gazes till her eye 
Can almost see thy wings ;— 
The world, as yet, hath laid no stain 
Upon thy spirit’s light, 
Nor sorrow flung a single chain 
Upon its sunny flight ;— 
The rose upon thy cheek still wears 
The colours of its birth, 
Its hues unwithered by the tears 
And breezes of the earth; 
And round thee tints of beauty, yet, 
And gleams of glory play, 
As thou hadst left the skies of late, 
And, in their starry plains, hadst met 
The rainbow, on thy way ;— 
And, like the bird that pours its lay 
Its own bright paths along, 
Thy footsteps dance along thy way, 
Unto thine own heart's song! 
—Oh! thus that it might, ever, be! 
But onward, onward darkly driven, 
The world shall be too cold for thee ;— 
Of such as thee is heaven! 


That thou mightst ever be as now! 

How brightly on thy childish brow 

Is heaven’s sign unfurled ! 

Thou walk’st amid our darker day 

Like angels who have lost their way, 
And wandered to the world! 

Oh! that thou mightst, at once, go back, 


! Nor tempt the sad and onward track, 
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Where lights, that are not of the skies, 
Shall lead thy wandering feet astray, 
And breezes, not from Paradise, 
Shall chill thee on the way ;— 
Where hills, that seem for ever near, 
Shall fade before thy cheated eyes, 
And shouts of laughter, in thine ear, 
Sink, wailing, into sighs ;— 
Where thou shalt find hope’s thousand streams 
All flow to memory’s gloomy river, 
Whose waves are fed by perished dreams, 
For ever and for ever ;— 
Where guilt may stamp her burning brand, 
Upon thy soul's divinest part, 
And grief must lay her icy hand 
Upon thy shrinking heart :— 
Till—like a wounded singing-bird,— 
Joy’s song may never more be heard; 
And peace, that built within thy breast, 
May perish in its very nest; 
And youth, within thy darkened eye, 
Grow old, and cease to prophesy ;— 
Till thou, amid thy soul's decline, 
And o’er thy spirit’s ruined shrine, 
And o’er the forms that haunt thy sleep, 
To fade with night,—mayst sit and weep ; 
Like me, mayst vainly weep and pray, 
To be the thing thou art to-day, 
And wish the wish—as old as wild— 
Thou wert, again, a playful child! 
T.K. H. 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Second Notice.) 

BErore we resume our notices of the leading 
works in the Exhibition, we wish to say a few 
words regarding the Academy itself. It is the 
practice of the President and the members to 
invite to their private views and entertainments, 
such persons only as sit for portraits, commis- 
sion pictures, or fill official situations. 
of genius sometimes may be found amongst 
them; but it is neither talent nor taste which 
they desire to honour. When a poet writes a 
poem, he commonly sends copies to his tuneful 
brethren, because he considers them judges : he 
usually sends copies to critics, because he wishes 
to hear the opinion of men of taste, but he seldom 
or ever wastes his treasures on mere men of 
rank, because he neither regards their opinion 
nor their station. It is otherwise with the Royal 
Academy. We do not blame them in one sense 
for this: the Academy is a manufactory where 
forty persons have obtained the privilege of 
preparing a certain quantity of coloured canvas 
and hewn stone, for market; and as there are 
not more than a dozen men of high natural 
genius amongst them, the duller residue do 
well for themselves in keeping away the tasteful 
and the talented, till their works are surveyed 
by those 

Who wonder with a foolish face of praise, 

and then put their hands in their pockets and 
purchase. Even this long established and long 
successful system of management has failed at 
last: the Royal Academy have got a lesson, 
which, as it is addressed to that sensitive part 
the pocket, the dullest may understand: among 
all the titled and the wealthy, who at the pri- 
vate view wandered through their wilderness of 
works, the artists were not able, we are told, to 
dispose ef one article. ‘This hint to the pocket 
is worth ten thousand counsels to the ear: let 
the Academy profit by it. 

247. Venice from the Dogana. We cannot 
choose but look at and admire a work from the 
pencil of STANFIELD; he has just a touch too 
much sometimes of Sadler's Wells in his com- 
positions; the present work is free from this 
Teproach: it is, in truth, a beautiful thing. 

259. DrumMonp desires to excel in poetic 
or historic pictures: but we are not sure that 
Camillo saving Violetta from drowning, will raise 


| a horrified traveller out of his saddle. 
| scene is in the East: the air is fine, the land- 





A man | 





him one step higher up the hill of fame: there 
is, however, both good grouping and good paint- 
ing in the picture. 

267. LEsLIE, in our opinion, is second only 
to Wilkie in expression: he has not, we fear, 
selected a subject in Martha and Mary, suited 
to his fine talents. 

268. There is at least always nature in the 
works of LANpsEER: but then his four-footed 
nature surpasses his two-footed. His picture 
of the Deer and Deer-hounds in a mountain 
torrent, is truth itself; truth exalted by feeling 
and skill. 

279. DanieEct has in this picture painted a 
snake darting in coils from a tree, and snatching 
The 


scape lovely, and the serpent too long. 

283. Morning on the Lower Rhine, is from the 
pencil of Canicort; his landscapes are not so 
large as usual, but they are not the less lovely. 

284. There is something in our own island 
scenes, which always affects us: Loch Innellan 
Castle in Scotland, by Lees, will be liked by 
many who heed not to what land it belongs. 

289. We like to encourage all attempts at 


| embodying scenes from our dramatists, or pas- 


sages from our poets: in pourtraying Caliban, 
Trinculo, and Stephano, in the Tempcst, the 
painter, Mr. Crutse, has been, we think, very 
successful with the ** The monster, the harmless 
monster.” He is drinking with a gusto which 
wonder and new-found joy only could inspire. 

290. This is, perhaps, one of the sweetest 
female heads in these galleries. BoxaLtt— 
now since Stothard is grown old—is some- 
times without a rival in these things; a lovely 
face and a little flower are all that this picture 
contains: and those who look at it will scarcely 
want more. 

299. Inez de Castro crowned after Death, isa 


more natural performance than we looked for | 


from ComTe DE Forsin: the pair of swans in 
the calm water, isa French touch, to connect 
the feeling of the scene with Grecian fable. We 
have a kind of stout island prejudice against 
looking on death and the grave; and we wish 
Inez de Castro, with all her garlands on, fairly 
buried. 

315. Bishop-Thorpe, the Palace of the Arch- 
bishop of York, looks a princely place in the 
picture of ARNALD. 

318. These hunters are life itself: they are 
by LANDSEER. 

320. The President has touched off with 
much felicity the head of a very clever and 
amiable man, Christopher Hughes. He is 
Minister at Stockholm—was lately in England, 
where our ladies will long remember his un- 
wearied powers of speech. 

328. Sir William Wallace disguised as a Min- 
strel before Margaret Queen of England. This 
picture is painted by LE@UETRE: we notice it 
for two things: the composer of the catalogue 
has never heard of Miss Porter's ‘ Scottish 
Chiefs,’ for he has printed her name Carter, 
and the artist only knows the hero of Scotland 
through the pages of the novel, else he would 
have made a nobler and sterner man. 

331. 4 Coorg. ‘This is a happy picture, and 
full of the eastern character, which DANIELL, 
and Daniell alone, infuses into his works. 

358. Le Joueur du Violon, from the Courgain a 
Calais. RipPiNGILLE may call this the blind 
fiddler of France: there is true nature in it, and 
good grouping. Cannot he give us another pic- 
ture as excellent as the ‘ Post Oifice’? 

340. Here we have Put.virs in the poetic 
mood, wherein he delights and excels: this is 
evidently a portrait exalted by genius and art 
into the inspired heroine Rebecca. There are 
also other good portraits from his hand, in the 
great room, of which we could only give the 
numbers last week. 





344. This is a little cottage in a small corn- 
field; but it is by the hand of ConstaBLe, who 
excels in such scenes, as well as in those of a 
higher stamp. 

347. Fort St. George, with a Squall passing off, 
is one of the very best of DaNIELL’s pictures. 
The agitated waters of the far-extending bay; 
the shore swept, and lashed, and leapt upon by 
the foaming waves; the ships riding out the 
blast, and preparing, like birds when they re- 
plume their wings, for continuing their voyage, 
cannot soon be forgotten among the lovers of 
landscape. 

350. There is a touch too much of the stern 
in this portrait of Mrs. Norton: the painter has 
made her put on very lofty airs. Parris has 
been thinking of that eloquent but fantastic lady, 
Corinne, spouting blank verse, seated on the 
Capitol, when he painted her: no poetry that 
Mrs. Norton ever wrote required such tragic 
looks ; a more domestic air would be better. 

351. This picture shows Sir Walter Scott 
sitting in the Rhymer’s Glen meditating; his: 
favourite stag-hound, Maida, lies quietly beside 
him; while his two terriers, Ginger and Spice, 
of the Dandie Dinmont breed, put their fore- 
feet on his right knee, soliciting attention. The 
illustrious poet has a Lowland maud round him, 
and looks like a clouterly ploughman everywhere 
save the head, which is bare, and inclined for- 
ward ; his eyes look as if they saw what no other 
eyes could see. There is great merit in the work, 
but it is weak where it should be strong; it wants 
poetry :—the Scott of the Rhymer’s Glen requir- 
ed to have 

His rapt soul sitting in his eyes. 

The place is a land of dread; a haunted spot: 
there I'rue Thomas met the Queen of the Fairies 
of old; and LANDsEER shoulkl not have taken 
him to that place of gramery unless to show him 
Possess’d beyond the Muse’s painting. 
The likeness is good, and the scene true to na- 
ture. 

359. Had this been Morning, an English 
landscape, instead of an “ Italian” one, we should 
have liked it better. Italy has been painted out 
and out, and we are weary of its splendid scenes 
and contemptible people. 

361. This is the likeness of the sarcastic Mrs. 
Trollope, the terror of the good people of Ame- 
rica; the painter has certainly not flattered her 
looks—he has had vinegar in his brush too. 

364. PickeRrsGILL has succeeded better with 
the ladies than with the gentlemen: this fe- 
male portrait comes within the limits of grace 
and beauty. It has no name: can it be that 
handsome piece of shamelessness who came 
lately from Italy to compare notes with some 
of our gay English dames concerning the merits 
of Byron? 

369. LaNpsEER has not succeeded well in 
this picture: it embodies the scene where Jenny 
Denison bribes Tam Halliday to obtain Edith 
an interview with Morton. ‘There is some sim- 
plicity and more vulgarity. 

380. We like to look at this picture: it is full 
of manners and character ; let any of our readers 
recall the scenes painted by Burns in his inimi- 
table Hallowe'en, and they will have some notion 
of this. Jt is an Irish Hallowe’en: the rustics, 
kindled up with music, beauty, and drink, are 
in ecstacies; dancing and gallanting abound,— 
some are seeking to unveil the future by burn- 
ing nuts, and some are trying to solace the pre- 
sent moment by biting at apples—a perilous 
attempt, for they are attached to burning can- 
dles. Amid the whole walks Crofton Croker, 
taking notes. Mn. Cx1se has tried to do too 
much, and has approached confusion, when he 
should have been satistied with simplicity. 

408. Rembrandt in his Painting Room; Fra- 
ser. The celebrated painter is busy on a group: 
his living models are in position ;—the picture 
is a fine one both as regards colour and drawing. 
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454. A Village School-room is a clever picture: 
the master is reading the debates on reform, and 
is so intent on his task that he fails to perceive 
that his scholars are committing all manner of 
mischief and folly: it is by WeBsTER. 

462. The Mouth of the Seine looks beautiful 
in the colours of TURNER: the whole is poetic; 
the descent of a cloud of water-fowl is finely 
managed. 

465. Portrait of Mrs. Curtis; Puituirs. This 
approaches in beauty the exquisite Rebecca of 
the same painter. 

479. Portrait of a Lady in a Turkish Dress; 
J.B. Lane. With this we must conclude our 
notices of the pictures in the School of Painting 
and the Ante-room. We cannot do better than 
leave off at a beautiful work. We must add the 
numbers and names of the artists of some which 
we cannot describe at length. 

270. Shee; 274. Kidd; 282. Mills; 
Callcott; 294. Rogers; 303. Brockedon; 
Marshall; 346. Cooper; 360. Phillips; 
Andrews; 388. Geddes; 400. Hawkins; 
Constable; 403. Westall; 436. Hervieu; 
Tennant; 455. Havell; 464. Watts; 466. 
Briggs; 472. Jones; 474. Chatfield. There 
are many good pictures, admirable miniatures, 
and elegant architectural designs in the other 
rooms, but we cannot do them justice in the 
limits of our paper. 

We enter the Sculpture Room with pain: the 
light is indifferent, and the bulk of the works 
deserve no better. We have already noticed 
the fine manly statue of Elphinstone, by Cuan- 
TREY, and the poetic figure of Marius sitting 


283. 
339. 
370. 
402. 
444. 


among the ruins of Carthage, by Batty; nor | 


did we forget H. Westmacortt’s bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, Rossi’s statue of Thomson, or 
Francis’s Lord Brougham; we have therefore 
done our duty to the highest and the lowest; 
let us describe a few of the intermediate. 

1114. A Girl at a Brook; J. BELL: wellcon- 
ceived, and well modelled. 


1120. This is a poetic group—The Pleiades | 


adorning Night. ‘There is some fancy and fine 
modelling here: the grouping is less to our lik- 
ing; it is confused. ‘The artist goes too far back 
when he works upon Hesiod; he will find as 
much as he can do in Spenser and Shakspeare. 

1127. The Archer; Rennie. A good subject, 
and not ill-treated. 

1134. Child resting after play; CAYLEY. This 
is a portrait, and natural and easy. 

1138. Statue of Daniel Sykes; Lort. There 
is some good drapery on this statue, but the 
posture is a little constrained. 

1151. Bust of George Clint, A. R. A.; Baty. 
A pleasing and clever likeness. 

1173. Bust of Mrs. Evelyn, of Wootton, Surrey. 
Moore, in modelling this head,has unloosed 
the hair, and allowed it to fall down the neck 
and over the shoulders—a licence which gives 
an air of nature to the likeness, and has a good 
effect when not carried to excess. 

1176. Bust of the Princess Louisa of Saxe 
Weimar. The simplicity and graceful beauty of 
this head are worthy of the artist: CHANTREY. 

1178. A group, by Grsson, of Venus and 
Cupid: it is well chiselled, and in good draw- 
ing; but we are more than weary of these cold 
creations from an exploded mythology. 

1180. Cupid; Lecrew. Well carved, and 
not ill imagined. 

1181. This statue of the daughter of M. S. 
Stewart is creditable to the talents of Wyatt ; 
it is simple and graceful. 

We must have done: on the whole, neither 
the painting nor the sculpture is equal to what 
we have seen them in other years. When we 


get a new Academy and new Galleries, a fresh 
impulse will be given to the minds of artists, 
and perhaps to the taste of the public :—we live 
in hope of brighter days both for art and lite- 
rature, 


THE LITERARY FUND. 

“Tue 44th annual dinner festival of the Lite- 
rary Fund Society was celebrated on Saturday at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Duke of Somerset, 
the President, in the chair. Strange tosay, though 
the large room was tolerably well filled, no per- 
son possessing the remotest pretensions to the 
title of ‘literary’ was present, with two excep- 
tions—Ram Mohun Roy and the Rev. G. Croly. 
From the report read by the secretary, it should 
seem, that this excellent institution is barely 
not retrograding in usefulness, and chat the can- 
didates for relief far exceed the means of affording 
it. This is not as it should be.” Thus far we 
have copied from The Times ; and as the report 
remains uncontradicted, a whole host of corre- 
spondents have presumed that it must be sub- 
stantially correct, and have favoured us with an 
infinite variety of opinions upon the general 
management, or mismanagement, of the Society. 
We foresee that, taking, as we shall do, a middle 
course,—objecting, in plain sincerity, to the 
conduct of those who have, in a great degree, 
installed themselves and their personal friends 
in the management, and yet justifying, as we 
must do, the Society from the inference deduced 
from its own proceedings,—we shall satisfy 
neither party: no matter, truth is paramount to 
all considerations of interest or personal friend- 
ship. It certainly would be extraordinary, 
as stated by the reporter in The Times, that, 
upon such an occasion, not a single literary man 
should have been present, except the Rev. G. 
Croly, who fills most worthily the honourable 
office of Registrar, if it were not well known 
that literary men have long been dissatisfied 
with the management of the Society. One cir- 












cumstance, which places the Society in a position 
of great delicacy, and, we fear, of suspicion, is 
the secrecy observed in the distribution of the 
funds; for this, many amiable reasons have been 
assigned, not perhaps quite conclusive in its 
favour, but with which we are not disposed to 
cavil;—but then it does happen, that the only 
thing which is not secret, is the name of the 
parties receiving relief,—the concealing of which 
is the special apoloyy for the secrecy; and we 
could, without much difficulty, name all who 
have received aid from the Society within the 
last three or six months ; and that from common 
report. Again, it is the duty of the Committee 
(as we read the laws), “ to take into considera- 
tion applications, recommendations, and sugges- 
tions, made or addressed to the Society.” Now, 
we are greatly misinformed if there be not cer- 
tain members who very rarely attend, except 
when they come down with an “ application, 
recommendation, or suggestion” in their pockets 
—and certain other very worthy members defer 
to their judgment as a matter of course,—and 
the money is forthwith voted. This, in our opi- 
nion, is but another form of private charity. We 
have no doubt that it is pleasant to have a purse 
of this nature to dip into, for we know how 
soon we find the bottom of our own; but such 
was not the intention of the founders of the 
Society, and is not of the subscribers—which 
was, and is, to relieve the worthy without sink- 
ing a proud spirit under the weight of personal 
obligation. We donot choose more specifically 
to refer to individuals, but we refrain only from 
delicacy, and because we are unwilling to drag 
gentlemen by name before the public, who no 
doubt intend well, though they may not act 
wisely; but we must hint to others, that the 
civil courage of daring to say No! is, én these 
courteous times, a great virtue, which we trust 
they will hereafter exercise. It may be a pain- 
ful and distressing thing to set themselves in 














opposition to those whose influence probably 
conferred upon them the honour of a seat in 
the Committee, and gave them the power they 
must thus use; but, looking over the late ap- 
pointments, unless some one or other of these 
grateful friends can screw his courage to this 
sticking place, the members will soon sink 
into puppets, and merely nod their heads when 
the wires are pulled—perhaps the better plan 
would be, for the subscribers to infuse a little 
fresh blood into the Committee. Another cir- 
cumstance which has created an unjust pre- 
judice against the Society, is the very absurd 
manner in which their accounts are presented 
to the Subscribers. We have one grand total 
of their disbursements; thus, “ Paid by order of 
the Committee upon applications for relief, in. 
cluding incidental expenses, 1508/. 12s. 6d.” 
Now, would it be believed, that, without any 
reason for concealment, ‘he whole annual ex- 
penses of the Fund are included in this item? 
—so that, but for the information given in- 
cidentally by Dr. Croly, it would not be possible 
for the public to know how much or how little 
of this sum was given in relief to literary men, 
and how much expended for other purposes, 
If, however, any one will take the trouble of 
working out the results from the facts stated by 
Dr. Croly, they will be found satisfactory. It 
there appears that 1155/. were given in relief; 
the whole sum therefore expended for apart- 
ments, secretary, &c. was 373/. 12s. 6d.; and 
yet this very mingling of accounts is urged by 
more than one correspondent, and not unfairly, 
as good ground for suspecting that there is 
something to conceal. As to the statement that 
“the candidates for relief far exceed the means of 
affording it,’’ there is clearly some strange error 
in it. The Society last vear funded no less a 
sum than 984/., and had, notwithstanding, at 
the close of the year, 386/. 15s. 3d. in the hands 
of their treasurer. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Wuen we commenced our Gossip on Lite- 
rature and Art, books were publishing and 
paintings selling, and we found something to 
say : now, we can do little more than express 
hopes and repeat conjectures. In literature, 
we hear of few speculations or announce- 
ments of much promise. A Life of Edmund 
Kean, with extracts from his correspondence, 
is, we understand, preparing under the super- 
intendence of Mrs. Kean: doubtless, it may 
be made interesting : the writer will not be 
cramped by anything like the stately man- 
ners and gentlemanly courtesy which has 
rendered the Memoirs of Kemble something 
of a starched affair. Kean had undergone 
many vicissitudes of fortune; and it re- 
dounded to his honour, that, in prosperity, 
he forgot not those who aided him in ad- 
versity. 

Burnet, we understand, has commenced 
the promised engraving of Allan’s ‘Sir Walter 
Scott reading in his Study at Abbotsford.’ 
The picture was painted under the poet's own 
eye: each antiquarian item of furniture, or 
curious nick-nack, is represented with sin- 
gular truth and effect, and the likeness of 
Scott is one of the happiest we have seen. It 
has the merit of being the last portrait taken 
from the life, and the size of the plate is such 
as to enable the engraver to do justice to 
whatever the painter has introduced. 

We hear from Paris, that Casimir Dela- 
vigne is about to bring out a tragedy, of 
which the subject is taken from English 
history. It is called the ‘Son of Edward. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


May 23.—His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Sussex, K. G., President, in the chair.—The 
following papers were read :—‘ Observations on 
the Comet of Encke, made in June, 1832,’ by 
T. H. Henderson, Esq.; ‘On the Supposed 
Powers of Suction of the common Leech,’ by 
T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S.; and ‘ Experimental 
Researches in Electricity’ (fourth series), by 
M. Faraday, Esq., F.R.S. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


May 15.—The Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Bristol, Vice-President, in the chair. 

A memoir, by Colonel Leake, was read, on 
an inscribed monument, discovered in the 
Island of AEgina by George Finlay, Esq. of 
Liosa, in Attica. 

The monument is a columnar stele, on which 
the inscription is engraved in longitudinal lines: 
in the cursive Hellenic it is as follows :— 

"Og 100’ dyadp’ aviOnxe DirG6orparog éar’ 
évup’ adr 
Tarpi dé rp rHvov Aapodéwy Syupa. 

The Doric dialect shows the monument to 
have been of the independent times of /Zgina ; 
while the rudeness of the poetry, the form of 
the characters, the shape of the stele, combined 
with the mode of inscribing, found only on 
monuments of remote antiquity, render the 
conjecture probable that it belongs to a period 
not Jater than the middle of the sixth century 
s.c. It was found embedded in the wall of a 





church, on the north-eastern side of the peak or | 


highest summit of the island, which several late 


hellenium; at the same time regarding the 
great ruined hexastyle, near the north-eastern 
cape, as the temple of Minerva, mentioned by 
Herodotus, lib. ili. c. 59. 

Colonel Leake admitted that there are two 
circumstances in favour of his opinion: Ist, 
That the colossal statue of Minerva, which 
stood in the centre of either pediment of the 
ruined hexastyle, favours the notion that the 
temple was sacred to that deity; 2ndly, That 
this temple does not stand upon the mountain 
now called 76 “Opoc, which is evidently the same 
as that described by Pausanias as the Panhel- 
lenian mountain (Corinth. c. 29), but on a 
mountain distant from it the entire breadth of 
the island: he, however, advanced several ar- 
guments tending to show that the opinion has, 
nevertheless, no probable foundation. 

This memoir included a short notice of an- 
other inscription, observed in the same place, 
and copied by several travellers, which appears 
to have reference to the worship of Hebe in 
#gina. 

A letter from Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. to 
Mr. Hamilton, accompanying some extracts 
from an ancient manuscript, formerly belonging 
to the Abbey of Bath, written in the beginning 
of the 15th century, was read. The extracts 
consisted of an explanation of terms, relating to 
weights and measures, which Sir Thomas 
Phillipps observed, were in general use from 
1300 to 1400, and very probably from the time 
of the Saxons: some of them exist at this day 
in ordinary use. 

Portions of a letter from J. Millingen, Esq. 
dated Naples, April 3rd, 1833, and of another 
from Sir W. Gell, dated Naples, April 13th, 
1833, were also read. 

Mr. Millingen’s letter communicated a de- 
scription of a curious bronze statue, represent- 
ing a naked youth, which he had lately met 
with at Florence. It is about three feet eight 
inches in height, and of the Aginetan style, 
which was probably that usual in all Greece 
previous to the age of Phidias, What imparts 


a peculiar interest to this object of antiquity, is 
the inscription A@ANAIA AEKATAN, en- 
graved on the right foot; indicating it to have 
been taken on some military expedition, and 
to have been made out of the tenth part of the 
spoils consecrated to Minerva. 

Mr. Millingen mentioned that a magnificent 
work on Egypt was being published at Pisa by 
M. Rosellini, who accompanied Champollion in 
his voyage. ‘The expenses were to be defrayed 
by the Grand Duke. 

In the letter from Sir W. Gell, an account 
was given of the progress of discovery in various 
parts of Italy. 

With regard to the vessels, the masts of which 
were some time since discovered near Pompeii, 
nothing more had been done: the process of 
excavation had been suspended on account of 
the death of the proprietor of the soil. The 
precise situation of the supposed port is on the 
left bank of the Sarno, about a quarter of a 
mile, above the Ponte della Persica, or bridge 
between Torre della Annunciata and Castell’ a 
Mare. 

The clearing of the streets and houses in 
Pompeii itself continues to lay open interesting 
objects of antiquity. 

In Sicily, some more metopes of a temple at 
Selinus had been discovered. 

In reference to the little progress made in 
deciphering the obscure Etruscan inscriptions, 
it was observed by Sir W. Gell, that one of the 
most ancient descriptions known came from 
Samothrace, and if there be any truth in the 
accounts of the very early communication be- 
tween Etruria and that island, some vestige of 
it will probably be found. It would be most 


interesting if an inscription in Etruscan, which | 


travellers have considered to be the real Pan- | sight perhaps be identified with Poleagic, could 
| be discovered in that Pelasgic Island. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May 17.—Dr. Turner on the real equivalents 
of simple substances—and the results of some 


| recent experiments. 





It was first suggested by Dr. Prout, and after- 
wards by Dr. Thompson attempted to be sup- 
ported bya series of experiments, that the equi- 
valents or combining proportions of different 
simple substances might all be represented by 
simple multiples of hydrogen, considered as 
unity, all the equivalent numbers consequently 
being whole numbers. 

The simplicity of this view caused it to be 
very generally adopted in England. 

By many chemists on the continent, however, 
and particularly by Berzelius, this simple 
view of the subject was rejected as inconsistent 
with experiment, Berzelius having repeated 
many of the experiments on which the theory 
had been founded, with results opposed to it. 

This discordance had induced Dr. Turner, 
though he had at first adopted the theory in 
question, to undertake a series of very careful 
analyses of various compounds, to ascertain the 
real equivalents of certain substances, in respect 
to hydrogen, considered as one; and he had 
found that the chief experiments adduced in 
support of the theory were inaccurate—and 
that his results coincided remarkably with those 
of Berzelius. It could not, therefore, be allowed 
that there was any series of whole numbers, 
exactly and truly representing the combining 
ratios of different bodies. It is possible that, 
hereafter, some simple ratio in which bodies 
combine may be discovered, but at present we 
cannot detect any. 

The series of whole numbers at present in 
use by British chemists, will still be very useful 
as approximations to the truth, where strict ac- 
curacy is not required. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 15.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 

President, in the chair.—The following commu- 









| cially those of India. 





nications were read:—1. Observations on the 
cliffs in the neighbourhood of Harwich, by James 
Mitchell, Esq., F.G.S, 2. A paper by Dr. Riley, 
and communicated by Charles Stokes, Esq., on a 
fossil in the Museum of the Bristol Institution, 
and named by the author Squaloraia dolictro- 
gnathos. 3. Geological Memoir on the valley of 
the River Medway and the adjacent country, by 
Robert Dadd, Esq., and communicated by James 
Mitchell, Esq. F.G.S, 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The anniversary meeting was held on Satur- 
day, the 11th instant. The Right Hon. C. W. 
Williams Wynn, M.P. President, in the chair.— 
The annual report of the council commenced 
with an allusion to the lamented illness of the 
venerable director and founder of the Society, 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. which has deprived the 
Society of the benefit of his active exertions 
for so long a period; after which followed some 
remarks on the improved state of the Society 
as to members and funds since the last anni- 
versary, with observations on the qualifications 
of the gentlemen who have been added to the 
list of corresponding members, and notices of 
those members of the Society, deceased during 
the past year, who were most distinguished for 
their connexion with Oriental literary pursuits ; 
among these were especially recorded his High- 
ness the RAjé of Tanjore, Dr. Adam Clarke, 
J. S. Lushington, Esq., Colonel Baillie, Dr. 
Turnbull Christie, Mr. Hyde Villiers; and, 
among the foreign members, MM. Abel Ré- 
musat, P. Martin, Chezy, Jacquemont, and 
Professor Rask. The report went on to spe- 
cify the principal donations made to the Society 
since the last report. The Council then par- 
ticularly called the attention of the members to 
the interesting essay on the architecture of the 
Hindus by Ram Raz, which was laid on the 
table, and the series of beautiful illustrative 
drawings which accompanied it; and also to 
Professor Wilken’s, of Berlin, edition and 
Latin translation of Mirkhond’s History of the 
Gaznevide Monarchs, which that Oriental scho- 
lar had dedicated to the Society. The report 
next announced that a new prospectus of the 
Society had been prepared, and would shortly 
be printed and distributed, with a view to 
making its objects and views more extensively 
known; and that the second fasciculus of the 
third volume of the Society’s ‘Transactions was 
this day laid on the table, expressing at the 
same time a hope that the contents would 
be found to sustain the literary character of 
the Society, and particularly adverting to the 
fact, that it contained the first communication 
from a native of India which has as yet been 
inserted in the Transactions. The report con- 
cluded by remarking, that in addition to the 
objects which the Society proposes to itself, in 
common with other literary institutions, it has 
one peculiar to itself, viz. the exertion of all 
the means in its power to encourage the de- 
velopement of talent and intellectual acquire- 
ment among the natives of the East, and espe- 
In this point of view 
the Society might be considered as promoting 
a national object, and entitled to national sup- 
port; and the council expressed its earnest 
hope that any legislative measures which might 
be adopted with reference to the future govern- 
ment of India might be such as would not only 
secure the happiness of the native inhabitants, 
but deserve and secure the approbation of 
posterity. 

The auditors’ report was next read, by A. 
Macklew, Esq., from which it appeared that 
the receipts in 1852 were 1148/. 10s. 4d.; dis- 
bursements (including balance due to the trea- 
surer for 1831), 9871. 19s. 2d.; balance in 
favour of the Society at the close of 18382, 
160/, 11s. 2d. The balance of cash in the trea- 
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surer’s hands, at the date of the report, was 
230/. 14s. The estimated receipts for 1833 are 
1458/. 9s. 10d.; and disbursements 11651. 5s., 
leaving a probable balance in favour of the 
Society at the end of the year, of 293/. 4s. 10d. 

Sir Alexander Johnstone then delivered the 
report of the committee of correspondence in 
an able address, of which we are prevented, by 
want of space, from giving any adequate notice. 
The points to which the attention of the com- 
mittee had been directed during the past year, 
were five in number, viz. the extent of educa- 
tion among the natives of India, and the mode 
of imparting it ; the statistics of India; slavery; 
the forms of representative government an- 
ciently existing there; and the history of the 
places in the southern peninsula of Ceylon, 
which were formerly the emporia of the trade 
from Europe to India. Sir Alexander’s report 
was ordered to be printed, and a vote of thanks 
to him for it was unanimously agreed to. 

The usual vote of thanks to the council, the 
auditors, and officers of the Society was passed ; 
that to Mr. Haughton, the secretary, being 
proposed, with an expression of deep regret at 
the loss of his valuable services, Mr. H. having 
resigned the office in consequence of the state 
of his health. The following were the new 
members of council elected, viz. Lord Caledon, 
Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Hon. Robert H. Clive, 
Colonel Blackburne, Captain Henry Harkness, 
Mr. Hodgson, and Mr. Tucker. 

Captain Harkness was elected secretary ; all 
the other officers were re-elected. 

Between fifty and sixty of the members dined 
together in the evening, at the Thatched House 
Tavern, Mr. Wynn in the chair. Among the 
distinguished members of the Society, and their 
guests, present on the occasion, we observed 
the Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Prince Czartoryski, 
Count Niemcewicz, the Chevalier Don Lopez 
de Cordoba, the Right Hon. Henry Ellis, Sir 
Alexander Johnstone, Sir Henry Willock, Sir 
Ralph Rice, Admiral Sir Edward Owen, &c. &c. 


A general meeting of the Society took place 
on Saturday, the 18th, at which Sir George 
Staunton, Bart. Vice-president, took the chair. 
A great variety of donations were laid on the 
table; and a paper, descriptive of the Batta 
tribe in Sumatra, communicated by Captain 
James Low, C.M.R.A.S., was read; the reading 
of an account, by Mr. Edye, of the vessels em- 
ployed by natives of the East in their commerce, 
was commenced. The meeting was adjourned 
to the Ist of June. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal College of Physicians .... Nine, p.m. 
Mon. { Royal Geographical Society...... Nine, P.M. 
Medical Society ........ onset Kight, p.u. 
os. Botanical Society... 


- Eight, p.m. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society ... 

















-4 p. 8, P.M 
TORS.) Institution of Civil Engineers .... Eight, p.m 
Zoological Society ..............} p- 8, P.M. 
Geological Society .............. 4 p. 8, P.M. 
Wan. { Society of Arts........00. evcccee 3 p- 7,P.M. 
Royal Society ........... ecccces 4 p. 8, P.M. 
Ta. { Society of Antiquaries ....... ITT Bight, poor. 
Fri. Royal Institution ............ oeeed p. 8, P.M. 
Sat. Royal Asiatic Society ..,.......'I'wo, p.m, 
FINE ARTS 
Greenwich Pensioners holding the Anniversary of 
Trafalgar. 


_ Tuts picture can scarcely be called imaginary : 
it represents the commemoration of Nelson's 
great and crowning victory; the place is Green- 
wich, on the Thames ; and the chief actors are 
the individual seamen who fought under the 
hero of a dozen victories. The leading charm of 
the picture lies in the diversity and vigour of 
character, and in the sentiment which rules the 
whole; it is part serious and part comic; the 





grouping is excellent, and the story well told. 
Under the trees which grow between the Hos- 
pital and Greenwich hill, the artist has brought 
the reliques of Nelson’s victories to hold holiday ; 
not the halt, and the lame, and the blind, but 
jovial lads who can enjoy themselves, and who 
are more disposed to rejoice than mourn; the 
British flag is spread among the boughs above, 
and serves as a picturesque awning; tables are 
placed below; good cheer still abounds, though 
many bottles have been emptied: in short, fifty 
persons, old and young, are enjoying themselves 
according to their own pleasure; yet the painter, 
with fine taste, has made all they do unite to 
one end—the honour and glory of Nelson of 
Trafalgar. This leading sentiment may be traced 
in the accessaries as well as in the chief groups; 
a woman is selling Trafalgar garters, with the 
motto, ‘‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty ;”” the basket which has brought bottles to 
the table belongs to the Lord Nelson public 
house ; the medals which are exhibited are those 
of the hero of the Nile; and the young seaman 
who waves his hat belongs to the Victory. 

In the centre of the composition a woman 
stretches out her arms, welcoming the unfurling 
of the British flag; her male companions hail it 
with cheers; two boys, belonging to the naval 
school hold out a plan of the fight of Trafalgar ; 
John Stacey, an invalid, has thrown down his 
crutch, and is showing them how the Victory, 
in which he fought, broke the double line of the 
French; Mathews, the gunner’s mate of the 
Victory, holds a pretty fair-haired child between 
his arms,—his mind seems to have wandered 
back to the battle; Joe Brown, captain of the 
admiral's foretop, is near, together with Will 
Welch, captain of the maintop ; two others, who 
fought at Copenhagen, are carousing. John 
Ross wears one of the medals of the Nile; a 
midshipman lights his cigar at the veteran’s 
pipe; and Tom Allen, cockswain to Nelson for 
fifteen years, shows a likeness of his great com- 
mander, and points to the part where the fatal 
bullet struck. These are a few of the leading 
characters: they are all true portraits, and, as 
portraits alone, are worth going far to see. Nor 
are the characters the sole charm of the picture ; 
the landscape part is truly beautiful, and not 
more beautiful than true; the Hospital, raised 
by the united genius of Jones and Wren,—the 
fine stately trees, and the broad and winding 
Thames, with ships passing and repassing, to- 
gether with the sunshine flashing over all,— 
form a picture which of itself would bring no 
little fame to Mr. Burnet. We consider this 
as a fine national work, a companion to the 
‘ Waterloo Gazette,’ of Wilkie; and are glad to 
hear that the painter intends to exhibit it pre- 
vious to his commencing the engraving. 





MUSIC 





KING’S THEATRE. 


‘Tancredi’ has been revived, with Pasta, 
Cinti, Rubini, and Zuchelli, in the four prin- 
cipal parts. Every expression, embellishment, 
cadenza, look, and gesture were the same as 
when last we saw Pasta in the character; and 
we have therefore only to say that she was emi- 
nently successful. Cinti, too, sang delightfully ; 
but why is she allowed to substitute a compo- 
sition by Costa, or some other living composer, 
for the beautiful cavatina, ‘Come dolce’? Again, 
‘Amor possente nome,’ a duet for tenor and 
soprano, is sung by Pasta and Cinti, instead of 
the original one, ‘ L’aura che intorno’ ; and the 
eflect is just the reverse of what the composer 
intended; but whatever Pasta is pleased to 
sing goes down with the public, whose whole 
attention is engrossed by admiration of the 
singer. As a substitute for the last air and 
finale, she introduces a cavatina by Nicolini, to 
words which are not found in the opera books: 











she, however, works wonders with it; and the 
curtain falls amidst a thunder of applause, 
Rubini and Zuchelli both sang delightfully; 
and the concerted music was finely executed, 
The choruses want a proper drill-sergeant. The 
band sounds dreadfully weak—is it not dimi- 
nished in number to make room for stalls? 

The subscribers are crying out for novelt 
in the ballets. Surely, it is time the Italians 
had prepared something, for they have been 
placarded for the last month as “ in active pre. 
paration.” 





MISCELLANEA 


National Gallery of Practical Science.—The 
conversazione held at this Institution, conti- 
nues its interest and general attraction. The 
second meeting, on Monday evening, was very 
numerously attended. Mr. Brunel was in the 
chair, and a lecture was given by Mr. Parting. 
ton, on the mode of generating high pressure 
steam. ‘The experiments were interesting, and 
the lecturer briefly described the progressive 
improvement in the construction of the boiler. 
Several models and plans were presented by 
their respective inventors, for the inspection of 
the meeting. We may particularly enumerate 
the Road Indicator, for ascertaining the compa- 
rative merit of roads, and the state of repair in 
which they are kept, by Mr. Macneill, described 
in the Atheneum, for last year (p. 779) ; an ap- 
paratus for removing gravel, &c. in the repair 
of roads, by Mr. Bastard ; Model of a paddle 
for steam-boats, on the principle of the tail of 
a fish, by Mr. Lynn; improved spring for a 
chain-cable, by Mr. Scott; Model of a suspen- 
sion military bridge, by Mr. Canning ; the model 
of a filter for ships, by Mr. Melhuish; and a 
flexible syphon, with an exhausting tube at- 
tached, by Mr. Hancock. 

Andrieux, the famous veteran of the French 
classic school, and perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy, is dead. He was born at Strasburg, 
in 1759, and was distinguished at the univer- 
sity of his native town, where he devoted his 
talents at once to Jaw and verse, and, which is 
rare, with equal assiduity and success. Verse, 
however, got the better, for the Duc d’Uzés 
offering him the situation of Secretary, Andrieux 
gave up the Jaw. All Dukes, however, disap- 
peared in the revolution, and our man of letters 
exchanged the Secretaryship of his Grace, for a 
place in the Liquidation Office. A restoration 
of the old orders, of the bar and bench, brought 
back Andrieux to his ancient profession. He 
was at once appointed Judge of the Court of 
Cassation, and elected deputy of the legislative 
body, and a Member of Bonaparte’s Tribunale. 
Here he affected liberalism and opposition. 
The Emperor reproached him for thwarting 
his government. The reply of Andrievx is 
well known: ‘One can hope to find support 
only on things which resist.” It was at this 
time, that Andrieux brought forth success- 


ively his comedies, of ‘ Anaximander,’ ‘ Les - 


Etourdis,’ ‘ Le Souper da’ Auteuil,’ &c. He formed 
the comic triumvirate of the day, in conjunction 
with Colin d’Harleville and Picard. He also 
published a volume of Voltairian tales. Latterly, 
Andrieux shone as the professor and the wit. 
He occupied the Chair of Grammar and Belles 
Lettres at the College de France, and the Ecole 
Polytechnique. The Bourbons on their return 
deprived him of all they could ; but, becoming 
perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, he defied them, and kept up with his 
friends that continued fire of epigram, which 
rendered the royal family ridiculous, before they 
became hateful. Andrieux died after a short 
illness, on the 9th of May. All the literary 
world of Paris attended his funeral; and many 
poured the tribute of their regret and admira- 
tion over his grave. 
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An Original Play Bill.—The following was 
printed at Messina, during the time the English 
were in Sicily: it beats Drury Lane hollow. 

Theatral Advice—Mr. Antony Abbate Cla- 
rinet Professor of the Munizione Royal Theater 
in this Capital resign to this respectful public, 
that Saturday 8 of current June has been destined 
at his particular Profit. 

The said Professor much more declare the 
senses of his gratitude in that Evening, besides 
of the usual Play entitled Toe Heir witnout 
JNHERITANCE, he shall execute after the first 
acta beautiful sinphony by Mr. Fioravanti, a 
great meny with the Clarinet alone, and a 
Rondeau it has been done in Vienna city, en- 
titled ‘Tue Departure oF THE Lovers exe- 
cuted by the said Mr. Abbate. 

He is sure of the generous Public interven- 
tion, so of the high patronage in such happaned 
occasion, whilst protest himself his true, and 
humble acknowledgement towards them noble 
Gentlemen and Lady. 

The Theater shall be enlightened, and will 
begin juste at Nine o'clock in the night. 

Advice to Irish Magistrates.—* Let them make 
Connaught and Kerry know that there is a God, 
aking, and agovernment; three things to which 
they seem to be at present utter strangers.”— 
Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Cause and cure of the Influenza.—In the 600th 
year of the Hegira(A.D. 1203) a violent sore 
throat appeared as an epidemic in the city of 
Mosul in Mesopotamia; the inhabitants were 
persuaded that the demon who presides over 
sore throats was dead, and that his mother, en- 
raged at the little sorrow shown for his loss by 
the citizens, had punished them with this pesti- 
lence. Immediately, men, women and children 
hurried to the cemeteries, sobbing, striking their 
breasts and crying, “O mother of the demon of 
sore throats, pardon us; thy son was dead, and 
we knew nothing about it.” After this, the 
plague abated.— Annals of Abulfeda. 
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Jays of | Thermom. 0} . 7* 
AT | Max. Min. | —" | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 16) 97 58 29.80 Ss. | Clear. 
Fri. 17} 88 58 Stat. E. } Ditto. 
Sat. 18) 78 52 30.15 N. Ditto. 
Sun, 19| 68 52 | 30.17 E. Rain, P.M. 
Mon. 20) 82 50 30.25 Ww. Cloudy. 
Tues, 21| 89 50 Stat. w. Clear, 
Wed. 22) 90 50 Stat. E Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cirrus, Cumulus. 
_ Mean temperature of the week,74°. Greatest varia- 
tion, 40°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30.025. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Thunder p.m. on Sunday. 

Dayi don Wed 





jay, 8h.8 min. No Night. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE ‘AND ART. 


A Treatise on the Construction, Preservation, and 
Repair of the Violin, and of other Bow Instruments, by 
Jacob Augustus Otto. Translated from the German, 
by T. Fardely. 

The National Gallery of Painting and Sculpture. 

Cruikshank’s Illustrations of the“ Unknown Tongues.” 

Treatise on Roads, illustrated by the Plans made 
use of by Thomas Telford, on the Holyhead Road, by Sir 
Henry Parnell, Bart. 

M. Sears's Specimer: of Historical, Topographical, 
and Emblematical Engravings on Wood. 

Village Belles, a Novel, delineating the Home Life 
and Manners of English Society in the Country. 


Just published.— Waddington’s History of the 
Church from the Earliest Ages to the Reformation, 8vo. 
13s. 6d.—W altzburg, a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 
3 vols. ll. 11s. 6d.— Cruikshank versus Agnew, 18mo. 
ls. 6d.—Hierurgia, by D. Roch, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
plates, 12. 8s.—Rennie’s Alphabet of Angling, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. — Brown’s Conchologist’s Text-Book, 12mo, 
5s.— Kidd’s P que Pocket Companion to the Isle 
of Wight, 18mo. 7s.—Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Com- 
panion to Southampton and the Isle of Wight, 18mo. 
10s. 6d.—Kidd's Picturesque Companion to the Water- 
ing Places of Great Britain, 1Smo. 16s.—The Coronal, 
Original Poems, by M. A. Browne, 32mo. 2s. 6¢.—Ken- 
drich on Miniature Painting, Svo. 10s. 6¢.— Readings in 
ag ag ~ fee On, by Thomas Keight- 

y, 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Edi hb Cabinet Library, Vol. 12 
Nubia and Abyssinia, 5s. — 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


In 1 large volume, octavo, with One Hundred and Fifty Wood-cuts, and ‘ Doncaster Race, for the Great St. Leger Stakes, 1932," 
Engraved on Steel by Oco, froma Drawing by PoLtarp, expressly executed forthis Work. Price 25s. appropriately bound in cloth, 


THE FIELD BOOK; 


oR, 


SPORTS and PASTIMES of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
By the Author of ‘ Wild Sports of the West.’ 


“An elegant volume, called ‘The Field Book,’ has been recently published, which presents just claims to the patronage of the 
sporting world. It contains information on every subject which can prove interesting to the lover of English field sports. In addition 
to which, it is well got up, and beautifully embellished.”-—Salisinry and Winchester Journal, ; 

“Isa handsome, convenient, and very interesting book ; compiled by the clever author of ‘ Wild Sports of the West.’ It isa 
complete encyclopedia of out-door amusements, and a book which no country family ought to be without. Does the fisherman want 
to know the best bait for carp, let Wim look into the ‘ Field Book.’ Does the cricketer wish to see how cricket ought to be played, 
or the sportsman how to train a poiuter, let them look into the ‘ Field Book,’ and they will find full information upon both subjects. 
There is no difficulty in referring, as every article is arranged in alphabetical order ; and what Johnson's Dictionary is in language, 
the ‘ Field Book’ is in sports and pastimes. The book abounds iv choice bits of natural history.” — Brighton Guardian, 

We would direct the attention of our readers in general, and ovr sporting friends in particular, to the ‘ Field Book.’ It is 
compiled in the form of an Encyclopwdia, and brings at once under the notice of the reader all that has been written of importance 
by ancient authors, with the useful and scientific improvements of modern times, relative to the whole circle of British sports. It is 
embellished with a beautiful engraving of the Race for the Great St. Leger Stakes, at Doncaster, in 1832 ; and the descriptions of 
subjects in Natural History are ill d with elegant and faithful delineations engraved on wood, in the first style ofart. 
{t is one highly favourable trait in this work, that those sports which have a vulgar and bratal tendency meet with their just degree 
of reprobation. In short, it is a book which no sportsman ought to be without, and which conveys a fund of valuable information to 
all classes of readers.”’—York Herald, 

“ The ‘Field Book’ ought to be in the hands of every sportsman. The volume forms a complete sporting dictionary, having 
numerous embellishments of a very superior character, taken from nature, and embracing, iv a clear alphabetical classification, every 
subject which can interest the patron of the turf and the chase, aud of every other variety of amusing pastime. The volume is in 
part the result of the author’s own experience, and in part a compilation, anda very judicions one, from the best authors, ancient 
as well as modern. We shall reserve some entertaining extracts for a future occasion.”—Kentish Gazette. 

“ This volume isa digest of the chief sporting works extant, ancient and modern, taking from each all that is recommended either 
¥ its novelty or importance, and eschewing the trash and verbosity by which such works have hitherto been so frequently loaded. 
To produce a short and lucid compendium of all matters connected with the field, and which might be considered interesting to the 
sportsman, has been the object of the present compilation ; and the dictionary form which has been adopted, renders the work more 
useful and more easy of access. Under each head we find an abundance of interesting aud instructive matter.”—Windsor and Eton 


— London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange; and all Booksellers. 
NOW PUBLISHING, IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, 
Neatly done up in an embellished Wrapper, 


NEW READINGS OF OLD AUTHORS, 


Perverting to humorous meanings some of the most familiar and celebrated Passages from the 
Plays of Shakspeare and others, each Part containing 


TEN HUMOROUS ENGRAVINGS sy SEYMOUR, Price 1s. 6d. 











The following are already published, illustrating Quotations from the Plays named : 
No. 1, Romeo AanbD JULIET. No. 5, RicHanp THE THIRD. 
2, HAMLET. 6, MeRCHANT OF VENICE. 
3, Byron’s G1aour. 7, OTHELLO. 
4, MacsBetTu. 
OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

« This little work deserves our most favourable notice. It is characterized equally by its cheapness and by the superior style in 
which it is ——— The figures display a master-stroke of rich humour, aud their tendency ina moral view is unexceptionable.”— 
Carnarvon Hera 

* This is a happy conception—the whole of the designs are as spirited and amusing as they are original ; and those of our readers 
who are fond of ingenuity and humour, will certainly patronize this little book—any one of the plates being honestly worth the cost 
of the whole ten.’’—Shepield Iris. 

“ There is more talent and whimsicality displaved in this little publication than is often our good fortune to meet with. The 
quotations are well selected, and the illustrations by Seymour full of wit and humour.”—Traveller. 

“ This entertaining publication displays great power of invention and versatility of genius, and the engravings are droll in the 
extreme. We know of no similar work which is at the same time so clever, so well executed, and so cheap.”—Northumberland 
Advertiser. 

“It is a work of the highest humour and drollery; the burlesque is exceedingly well done; and a publication so disposing the 
mind to merriment cannot but meet success.”’—Eveler Flying Post. 


E. WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange; and C. TILT, Fleet-street. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
I. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 
NEW EDITION, UNIFORM WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Volume the First, price 5s. 
WITH DESIGNS BY 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


II. WAVERLEY NOVELS. NEW EDITION. 


Volume 48, (the concluding Volume, with Giossary,) price 5s. 


ALL THE EARLY VOLUMES FROM THE COMMENCEMENT, AT is. EACH. 
COMPLETE SETS DONE UP UNIFORM. 


III. COMPLETION OF TALES AND ROMANCES, 


WHICH CONCLUDES 


THE EDITIONS OF WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In 8vo. with Introductions, Notes, and Glossary, and comprised in 9 vols. price....£5 8 0 
The Same Work, in 11 vols. 12mo. price .......-seeeeeeee coccces 426 
The Same Work, in 9 vols. 18mo, price .........++++0++ penentiniigenhantmns ee 


IV. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS OF 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Third and Concluding Series, 15s. Plates. 


~] 
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Printed for ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITT AKL aus Cu, London; and all Booksellers, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

and ADELAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—Sieam Engine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an * varatus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a poe producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—Exemplitication of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Modei of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a oe liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculpture—Seif-acting Musical lustruments—with numerous 
other interesting objec 

The Fall of Nineveh acbeth—Satan, Sin, and Death—and 
other Pictures; with several new Drawings and Engravings, by 
JOHN MARTIN, 


Great Solar and Oxy-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Animalcule ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 times, and 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Animal and Vegetable 

orld; with a variety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the ‘ Wreckers off 
Calais,’ from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A. 
Admission—To the Gallery, 1s., Catalogues, 1s.—To Mr.Martin’s 

Pictures, 1s., Catalogues, 6d.—To the Microscopes and Diorama, 

1s., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Inventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous me | 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved wit 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 

UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
a ANNUITY COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 10, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars. 

This Company continues to effect Life Insurances, at reduced 
Premiums, which may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, or Annu- 
ally, at the option of the insured ; to grant Annuities on single 
or jointlives; and to advance Money on Annuity, secured on 
Freehold, Copyhold, or long Leasehold Property, or on Money 
in the Fands. 

L Assured with this Company participate periodically in the 
profits. 

‘The Bonus declared on the 3rd of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies effected on or before the 31st of December, 1829, 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Established 1807. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 

The Directors have caused New Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two sexes are at all 
ages distinguished. In consequence of this improvement, the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
rates; the Female Lives on terms lower than any other Office. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100. to 
be received on the Death of a 





















MALE, Maina | FEMALE, Wiel 
, | Seven yhole Seven ‘hole 
Age. | Years. Life. | Age. Years. | ifm. 
£. 5. d. £.8.d. | £. 8. d. £.5.d. 
20 163 226 || 2 150 215 1 
30 |; 112 2 2910 30 1689 232 
40 117 4 344 40 113 9 | 215 0 
50 212 3 412 4 |] 50 117 3 315 0 
60 4711 618 2 || 60 370! 514 7 





Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the Offices of the Company. 

Life Assurances may be etlected for North and South America, 
for the East lndies, for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for a continued or an especial Maritime Risk, for the whole of 
Life, or for the duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic 


ty. 
Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the Assured, whether 
at home or abroad, HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


BINDING OF WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
EIGHTON and SON beg leave respectfull 


to inform the Sabscribers to the WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
that they have made arrangements for Binding the Sets of this 
Work in Morecco at an unprecedented low price, and in a style 
of elegance hitherto unatiempted. The ornaments consist of 
heraldic and emblematic desigus prepared for the purpose by a 
first-rate artist. Specimens may be seen at the principal Book- 
seliersin Town and Country ; and Gentlemen may, if they please, 
send their copies through their respective Booksellers. 


PER VOL. 

In Morocco extra, full gilt back, and blind tooled sides, 
lettered COULENIS 2. ccceeseeeceeeeeces ° +. 3s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, with the large side ornament ir 4s. 6d. 





Half-bound Morocco, Turkey cloth sides, full gilt back, 
and lettered contents ......6++eeee-6 Cecccccccccccce s. Od. 
Booksellers wishing for specimens may be supplied with them 
at 2s. 6d. each, which will be allowed to them on the second set 
that may be sent from the same parties, 
54, Exmouth-street, May 23, 1833. 








THE SPITAL SERMON, BY DR. RUSSELL. 

This day is published, price is. ° 

HE SPITAL PULPIT; a SERMON 

preached at Christ Church, London, on Easter Tuesday, with 

NOVES.&c. By the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, D.D. 

Prebendary of Canterbury ,and Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 
John W - Parker, West Strat » London. 











TO THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
Just published, and to be had at every Music Shop in England, 
reland, and Scotland, the following New Songs, the Poetry 
by Edmund Smith, Esq.; composed by Messrs. Barnett, Bishop, 
Neukomm, Ac. . 
‘ HE BUCCANEER’S SONG,’ by John 
Barnett—‘ She passed me in the merry Dance,’ by H. R. 
Bishop— Old King Time,’ by John Barnett—‘ The Lover’s 
Bower,’ by H. R. Bishop—‘ The Red Rover’s Song,’ by the 
Chevalier Neukomm— The Moon! the Moon!’ by John Barnett 
—And ‘ Good Night, my only Love, good Night,” J. Barnett.— 
Also, 6th edit. ‘1 saw her at the Fancy Fair,’ by John Barnett; 
and the Companion, * That lovely Girl,’ by ditto—* The Mariner’s 
Welcome Home’ (duet), by Barnett—And * Meet me ‘neath the 
Linden Tree,’ by ditto, sung at Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
Theatres by Madame Vestris. 
Z. T. Purday, 45, High Holborn; and Reith, Prowse, and Co, 
48, Cheapside, 





£ 








On the 31st May will be published, No. XII. of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY; 


BEING 
UBIA and ABYSSINIA: comprehending 
their Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, 
and Natural! History. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. | 
Author of ‘ View of Ancient and Modern Egypt,’ ‘ Palestine, or 
the Holy Land,’ &c. 

Illustrated by a beautiful and correct Map, and twelve En- 
gravings, chiefly by Jackson, exhibiting Views of Scenery, 
Temples, and Pyramids ; also Portraits of distinguished Cha- 
racters, and Representations of the most remarkable Quadrupeds 
and Birds of those Countries. In 1 volume, 5s, cloth boards. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 
Publishing Monthly, with Biographies, Portraits, Maps, Notes, &c. 

Price 4s. 6d. small 8vo. in cloth, 
NGLISH TRANSLATIONS of 
the most valuable GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, under 
the title of 
«THE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY.” 
Edited, Printed, and Published by A. J. VALPY, M.A. 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers, 

** If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the best Translations 
of the best Classical Authors.””—Dr. Parr, 

As the learned languages do not form part of the education of 
Females, the only access which they have to the stores of anti- 
quity is through the medium of correct translation; and the 
present Selection is intended to include those Authors only, 
whose works may be read by the youth of both sexes. 

No. 41,completing Ovid,was published Ist May. 
The Numbers already published contain the following Authors, 

which may be purchased separately :— 

Demosthenes and Sallust, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis and Cyropedia, Nos. 
Sand 4. 

Herodotus, Nos. 5 to 7. 

Virgil, by Wrangham, Sotheby, and Dryden, 
Nos. 8 and 9 . 

Pindar and Anacreon, No. 10. 

Murphy’s Tacitus, Nos. 11 to 15. 


Theophrastus, with 50 Characteristic En- 
gravings, No. 16. 
Horace and Phadrus, Nos. 17 and 18. 
Juvenal and Persius, No. 19. 
Thucydides, Nos. 20 to 22. 
Plutarch’s Lives, with Engravings, Nos. 23 





to 29. 
Hesiod, Cassandra of Lycophron, Bion, Mos- 
chus, Musaus, and Sappho, No. 30. 
Cesar’s Commentaries, Nos. 31 and 32. 
Sophocles, No. 33. 
Euripides, Nos. 34 to 36. 
Homer, Nos. 37 to 39. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Epistles, Nos. 40 
and 41. 
Cicero, Longinus, will follow. 
Each Vol. averages 350 pages, and is delivered monthly with 
the Magazines. 
*,* Subscribers can be ue with Vol. 1, and the following 
Vols. monthly, at any time during the progress of the work, 


CHEAP BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY; 
Intended for the Use of Students in the Natural History Classes. 
In 2 vols. royal ismo, Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Plates. 


Price 21s. cloth, 

1. HE ZOOLOGIST’S TEXT-BOOK, 

embracing the Characters of the Classes, Orders, and 
Genera, of almost the whole ANIMAL KINGDOM, together 
with an example of a Species of nearly each Genus, and a com- 
plete Glossary of Technical Terms, <a 

By Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.L.S. 
President of the Royal Physical Society, Xc. &e. 

This Work is illustrated by 108 Piates, comprehending upwards 
of eleven hundred and fifty figures of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, 
Tusects, and Shells, &c. Engraved on Steel by Mr. Scott. In 
the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Shells, an example of every Genus, 
which has en figured, is given, In point of illustrations of 
Genera, it is more complete than any book hitherto published in 
Europe; the author considering elementary works on Natural 
History of little value without the aid of figures, The Ciasses 
are according to the systems of Baron Cuvier, Temminck, 
Lamarck, Latreilie, Lacepede, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, &c. &c, 

In 1 vol. royal 18mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 

2. The Taxidermist’s Manual; or, the Art 
of Collecting, Preparing, and Preserving Objects of Natural 
History, for the use of Travellers, Conservators of Museums, and 
Private Collectors. Ullusirated by 6 Plates. By Captain Thomas 
Brown, F.L.S., President of the Royal Physical Society, &e. &c. 

In this work will be found described the methods of Preserving 
and Stuffing, &c. pursued at the celebrated establishment of the 
Garden of Plants at Paris; together with the means which have 
been most successfully employed by eminent Conservators, with 
full Directions for Collectors and Travellers, and an account of 
all the instruments and apparatus necessary for Travellers and 
Stuffers, &c. 5 

In 4 vols. royal 18mo. price 38s. boards, 

8. A History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature. By Oliver Goldsmith. With copious NOTES embracing 
accounts of new discoveries in NATURAL HISTORY. To which 
is subjoined an APPENDIX, containing explanatiousof Technical 
Terms, and the Classes, Orders, and Genera of Cuvier, ‘lem- 
minck, Lamarck, Latreille, Lacepede, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and 
other celebrated modern Naturalists. By Captain Thomas Brown, 
F.L.S. M.W.S. M.K.S. President of the Royal Physical Society 
— Loaner of * Biographical Sketches of Horses, Dogs, an 

oadrupeds, 

This werk is illustrated by beautiful Engravings on Steel, by 
Mr. Robert Scott; and comprises upwards of eleven hundred 
and fifly figures of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Shells, 
and Insects, &c.; being more complete in this respect than any 

k of the same kind hitherto published in Europe. In the 
Quadrupeds, Birds, and Shells, an example of all the Genera of 

uvier, Temminck, Lamarck, and Brown are given. 

Published by William Orr, Paternoster-row, London; A. Ful- 
larton and Co. Glasgow; Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; 
W. Curry, jun, and Co, 6 











Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusi 
ite Useful Knowled, “4 fi fusion of 

Just published, in a large vol. 8vo. of nearly 800 closely-printed 
pages, price 13s. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered, 
HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the 
EARLIEST AGES to the REFORMATION, 

cB Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, M.A, 

v 


Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge, and Prebendary of Ferring 
in the Cathedral Church of Chichester, , 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 

*,* The following portions of the Library of Useful Know. 
ledge are completed, and sold in cloth boards :— 
The History of Greece, price 5s. 
The History of Spain and Portugal, price 7s, 
Geometry, Plain, Solid, and Spherical, price 5s, 


On Commerce, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
price 2s. 6d. 

Animal Physiology, price 2s. 6d. 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. price 8s. 

Ditto, _— ditto, Vol. II. price 10s. 6d. 


Treatises on Electricity, Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, and Electro-Magnetism. By P. M. Roget, M.D. Sec 
R.S. &c. Price 6s. 6d. 

N.B. These Treatises are also included in the second volume 
of Natural Philosophy ; but are sold separately for the pubiic 
accommodation, PRS et BO 
~~""Lately published, by J. H. PARKER, Oxford. 
u 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 2s. 6d. 

CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES, from the Crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ, to the Year 313. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
In 8v0. price 6s. 

Discourses upon some of the Principal Ob- 
jects and Uses of the Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
preached before the University of Oxford, by Edward Hawkins, 
D.D., Provost of Oriel College, and Prebendary of Rochester. 

In 8vo. price 13s. 

The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its 
relation to Christian Theology, by Renn Dickson Hampden, M.A, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, wre late Fellow of Oriel College, 

rice 2 


ice 2s. 

Two Lectures on the Checks to Population, 
delivered before the ya | of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term, 
1832, by the Rev. W. F. Lioyd, M.A. Student of Christ Church, 
Professor of Political Economy. 

ie Price 1s. 

Affection between the Church and the Dis- 
senters. A Sermon, on Luke ix. 49, 50, preached before the 
University of Oxford, January 27, 1833, by the Rev. Charlies 
Girdlestone, A.M., Vicar of gley, and late Fellow of Balliol 
College. rice 1s. 6d. igs 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s Principles 
of Church Reform, by the Rev. William Palmer, M.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford, author of ‘ Origines Liturgice.’ 

Price 1s.6d. 

A Sermon preached at Northampton, on 
Friday, August 3, 1832, by Edward Cardwell, D.1)., Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hail. Price 1s. 6d. ‘ 

A Sermon preached at the Consecration of 
Grove Church, on Tuesday, August 14, 1832, by Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, B.D. a Professor of Hebrew, aud Canon of Christ 
Church, late Fellow of Oriel College. 

Price ls. 6d. i 

The Duty of Christian Humility as opposed 
to the Pride of Science, a Discourse, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at St. Mary’, on Sunday, June 24, 1832, by 
William Mills, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. 

y the same Author, price 2s. : 

A Lecture on the Theory of Moral Obliga- 
tion ; being the first of a Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term 1830. 

In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

The Book of Enoch the Prophet: an Apo- 
cryphal Production, supposed for Ages to have been lost; but 
discovered at the close of the last century in Abyssinia; now first 
translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel, late Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 

In 18mo. price 1s. . . 

A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in 
our Version of the Bible, by H. Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Cashel, late Student of Cn. Ch. 

_ Iv 12mo, price 4s. er 

A Selection of Letters and Meditations, by 

the Rey. Irvine Whitty, late Rector of Golden, Second edition. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 

The Curate’s Memorandum Book, and Pa- 
rochial Visitor’s Guide. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 1s. 

A Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England to the Revolution in 1688, by T. V. Short, B.D. Student 
of Christ Church. 
Sixth edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. P 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for 
the Sundays and Holidays throughout the year. 

Also, the 8th edition, 32mo. price 3s. 6d. 
t : in 8vo. price 5s. . 

Joannis Miltoni Fabule2 Samson Agonistes 
et Comus, Grece. Interpretatus est Edvardus Greswell, S.T.P. 
Coll, C.C, Socius. 

‘ In 8v0. price 5s. 

Analogies of Organized Beings, by J. 5S. 
Duncan, D.C.L. New Coll. . 

2 In 8vo. price 5s. , = 

Reflexions on the Metaphysical Principles of 
the Infinitesimal Analysis, a M. Carnot. Translated by the 
Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A. Pemb. Coll, 

. In 12mo. price 3s. 

Illustrations of Aristotleon Men and Manners, 

from the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, by J. E. Riddle, M.A+ 
Second edition, price 2s. 

Laws of the Greek Accents, by John Griffiths, 

B.A, Fellow of Wadham College. 
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FLOWERS, 
Just ready, Editions in French and English, 
HE LANGUA GE of FLOWERS, 
with beautifully-coloured Plate: 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit- street. = 
Just wOrR d, in 8vo. price, bound, 8s. the 7th edition of 
ENOIR’ $ LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLE- 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. 
Dulau and Co. 37, Soho-square. 
Price Is. 
FINTS on the Practical Effects of COM- 
MERCIAL RESTRICTION on Production, Consumption, 
and National Wealth; with Remarks on the Claims of the SILK 
TRADE. 


J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM. 
At the end of May will be published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bds. 
a New Poem, entitled 


O M A N, 


THE ANGEL OF oye By the Author of ‘ The 
Omuipresence of the Deity,’ &e. & 
oudon : J. Turrill, 2 250, Regeut-street, 


Office of the British Magazine. 
~ In a few ; days, | price 6s. 
mt ° ? Joes 
1 A ROMANCE, 
Second Edition. 


“Plus on aime une maitresse, plus on est prés de la hair.” 
Thomas Hookham, Old Bond-street. 
his day is published, Toyal 4to. price 15s. 
STRONOMIC AL OBSERVATIONS, 
made atthe OBSER\ ATORY of C ty forthe year 
1s326 By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, E-q. M. 
Plumian Prof. of Astron, wd Exper. Phil. -y in the Tiniversity of 


U 'S:z 





ridge. 

Cambridge: Printed at the "University Press, by J.Smith; and 
ished b: 

John W. Parker, C ambridge Depository, \ West Strand, London. 


On the 3ist will be published, 

Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 

and Education, appointed by the Sor Sor 

Promoting Christian Knowle 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMON 

Part ViII., price 1s. containing Sermons by the ee 
Bishop of Lincoln; the Rev. Dr, Arnold ; the Rev, J. S. M. An- 
derson; the Rev. G. R. Gleig; the Rev. R. Harvey; and the 
Rev. E. B. Nichoils——The FIRST VOLUME, containing 
THIRTY-THRER SERMONS, is now complete, price 6s. 6d. cloth 

lettered; aud Parts I, to VII. may be had at 1s. each. 


THE CRUS ADERS:; or, SCENES, 

EVENTS, and CHARACTERS, from the TIMES of the 
CRUSADES. By THOMAS REIGHTLEY, With Twelve Views, 
Ac. 5s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


EADINGS in POETRY. A Selection 
from the best ENGLISH POETs, from Spenser to the 
Present Time; and Specimens of several AMERICAN POETS 
of deserved reputation: with a History of English Poetry, and 
an Essay on Versitication, Cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 
_London : Jolin W. Parker, West Strand; sold by all Booksellers. 
‘This day is published, in 2 large vols, 8vo. price il. 10s. 
ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION: from the Assembly of the aca in 1789, to 
ihe a nt of the Directory, in 1795 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. “Ee Advocate. 
aa This i is a work worthy of the better days of our literatare; 
the subject is one which no writer competent to the task had as 
yet treated as its magnitude and importance demanded, and we 
cannot but rejoice that the whole matter, from its orizin to its 
conclusion, is now laid before us by a master hand, and a work 
added to our standard Eng.ish literature, which deserves to be 
placed beside our most esteemed books of history.’’— Albion. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, Loudon. 
EXTREMELY CHEAP FRE NC H WORKS, NOW ON SALE AT 
IULAU and Cy,’s, 37, Sono-square. 
ICTIONNAIRE des SCIENCES 
: MEDICALEs, 60 vols. 8vo. well bound ......£20 0 0 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, 
publié par les Professeurs du Jardin du Roi, 61 vols. 
évo, grand papier velin, avec 61 livraisons de Planches 
noires, in 4to., 61 livraisons de Plauches coloriées, in 
4to., et 25 livraisons de Portraits des plus celebres Na- 
turalistes, in 4to. sur andeed de Chine, eee in 
Paris at 1163600) oeeee 9410 0 
Cuvier et Geoffroy. St. ‘Hilaire, His- 
toire Naturelle des Mammiferes, livraisons 1 & 65, in 
folio, Planches coloriées ° . 
Redouté, Les Liliacées, 80 livraisons, 
gr. in folio, Pianches coloriées, 8 vole. scsececccecses 85 O O 
Temminck, Meitiren et Laugier, Nou- 
veau Recueil de Planches peeesaes d’Oiseaux, 91 
livraisons, in AO. 
FRENCH LITER ATURE. 
SELECT WRITERS OF THE PRESENT AGE, 
This day is published, , price 2s. 6d. in extracloth, Vol. VII. of 
_ > , 
IBLIOTHEQUE PORTATIVE des 
DAMES; or, a Collection of the best French Works of 
the 19th C ‘entury, edited by M. DE ROUILLON ; forming the 
vol. of thet HISTOIRE ANCIENNE,’ par M. LECOMTE 
R. 














Each voleme contains about 400 pages, and may be had 
separately. Each Work is preceded by a Biographical and 


Literary Sketch of the Author 
This Work is also well aang for the Superior Classes in 
Schools. 
Volumes already published, 
Vol. I. Choix de meilleures Piéces de M. Scribe. 
Vol. II. L’ Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin, par 
M. de iw oy Addison of France). 
Vols. I VII. Histoire Ancienne, par M. 
le hen 4 Segur. Tome I. & Il. 
Vols. IV. V. & Vi. Corinne, ou L’ Italie. 
e press, and nearly ready, 
Vol. VIII. iisouee Ancienne, Tome III. 
Longman and Co, London; and John Stacy, Norwich. 





Just published by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles- s-street, Cavendish-square, 
MRS. SHE RIDAN’S NEW NOVEL, in hree Volumes. 
I N D 2 N D S. 
By the Author of ‘ Carwell.’ 

** [tis not too much to affirm that these volumes display at 
once the acuteness and vigour of a male understanding, with the 
depth of feeling peculiar to a woman.”—Times. 

“We are mistaken if it be not a favourite with _ who 
look back with philosophy 

* To their hot youth when George the Third was kin 
We coufess to having gone —— it twice.”’—Quarterly 


THE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 
By the Author of‘ Chartley.’ 3 vols. 
**One of the most catertelning fictions.” — Liter ary Gazelle, 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
Of GERMAN LIFE. 34 vols. 
** These pictures of German Life have an interest which we 
consider perfectly irresistible.” oe Times. 


LIVES orF* BANDITTI 
AND ROBBERS my ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
By C. Macfarlane, Exq. 
New e: ition, in 2 vols. with 16 Engravings, 2is. 
* Better companions cannot be had than these amusing rob- 
eon and banditti.””—Monthly a 


RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By the late John Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
ad _“ These volumes abound with entertaining matter.’ '—Spectator. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTIC 
Just published oo Richard Bentley, New Hingtowarect, 
(su 


view. 


et “5 to Henry Colbur 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


BEN ERSKINE: or, THE TRAVELLER. 
By the Author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ &c. 
2. 
GODOLPHI N.  3vols, 


3. 
CONSTANCE; or, LIFE AS IT IS. 
By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, Author of the ‘ Lifeof Henry VIII.’ 3 vols. 


4. 
MANSFIELD PARK, by Miss AUSTEN. 
Complete in 1 vol. 6s. neatly bound and illustrated ; forming the 
present Volume of *‘ THE STANDARD NOVE 
Also, by the same Author, ‘EMMA,’ and ‘SENSE and 
SENSIBILIT Y,’ each complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 
eT ~ TRAVELS, &ec. . 
In 8vo. price 14s. 
A RESIDENCE AT THE 
Cc a oOo F LONDO 
By the Hon. Richard Rush, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Ple aelpatantiany from the oe % States of America, from 1617 


t 
ete FIETH VOLUME. of the Meee y of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS, 


3. 
n 2 vols. TL. with numerous er &e. 
TRANS A TLANTIC CHES. 
Comes VISITS to the MOST INTERRETING SCENES in 
ORTH and SOUTH AMERICA, and the WEST I 
oan Notes on Negro Slavery and Canadian Emigration. 
By Capt. J. E. Atsnenter, 42nd Royal Highlanders, 





aS, 





TOURS IN U ‘PER INDIA. 
By Major Archer, late —— ae to Lord Combermere, 


2 vols. 
“* The work a mehe its own ‘papatantiy by the force of its 
real value.”’—Afla. 





“Ton published, price 
LETTER to JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, 
Esq. Author of ‘ Observations on the Religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends,’ animadverting upon that part cf 
his work which — to the ormneeee “4 Baptism, aud the 
Lord’s Supper. SEACOME ELL 

London: Peciblished by Hamilton, peo “and Co.; and by 
D. Marples, Liverpool. 

Th the press, and will be published this mouth, by Hamilton, 

Adams, and Co. 
HE TEETH, in Relation to BEAUTY, 
VOICE, and HE. ALTH. 

The object of this work is to show the cause and nature of the 
various diseases to which the Teeth are liable, and to point out 
the means of prevention in ae life, no _ than of cure when 
time or neglect have occasioned decay. The novel theory here 
laid down, and which was originally based on the most obvious 
principles of physiology, has been confirmed by the successful 


practice veh twenty yeu 
s are addedgon Artificial Teeth. 


Some Observati 
By JOHN ‘NC HOLLEs » Dentist, 35, Conduit-street, Bond- street. 
Conduit--treet. 


Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just ready for publication 
the following interesting Works. 
URKEY and its RESOURCES, 
its Municipal Organization and Free Trade ; the State and 
Prospects of English Commerce in the East, The New Ad- 
ministration of Greece. Its Revenue and National Possessions. 
By DAVID URQUHART, Esq. 
1 vol. 8v0, Map. 


A SUBALTERN’S FURLOUGH, 
Descriptive of Scenes in various parts of the United States, Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, during 
the Summer and Autumn of 1832. By Lieut, E. T. Coke, 45th 
Regt. 1 vol. 8vo. with Map and Plates. 


TRAVELS IN TURKEY, GREECE, &c. 
With a Cruise in the Black Sea with the Capitan Pasha. B 
Lieut. Adolphus Slade, R.N. 2nd edit. revised and corrected. 
2 vols. svo. with Map and Plates. 


LUCIEN GREVILLE; 
The Voyage to a from Iudia, By a Cornet in the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s Service. 3 vols. with Etchings by Cruikshank. 


IR GUY DE LUSIGNA 
A Tale of Italy. By Miss Knight, Author of * Diuarbus,’ ‘ Marcus 
Flaminius,’ ‘ Latium,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS; 
poy ey by referring the Anomalies in the Literary Character 

‘0 the Habits and — Peculiarities of Men of Genius, 
By R. R, Madden, uthor of ‘Travels in Turkey,’ &c, 
2 Vols, post Sve, 









MRS. AUSTIN’S GOETHE.—Next week, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE, 
From the German of FALK, VON MULLER 
With Notes, Ofiginal and Translated, illustrative "at German 
terature, by SARAH A 
London : Effingham Vilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Translator, complete in 4 vols. 
HE TOUR of a GERMAN PRINCE. 
** Original, lively, and sensible remarks on England, Ire- 
land, &e. by a person peculiarly well qualified to form a sound 
judgment. It is an agreeable mixture of sketches of scenery, of 
manners, of character; with philosophical observations, showing 
the man of many lands and many thoughts.””"—Spectator. 


Now published, 





~HYLOCK and JESSICA, 
exquisitely ongoret in the noe highly-finished line 
manner. ORGE T. DOO, 


(Engraver of ‘ , b, alter Sir Thomas Spaventt), 
from the Original Picture, by G. S, Newton, R.A. 
session of H. Labouchere, Esq. M.P. Size, 14 by 17 oean high. 
Prints, 11. Jn ; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/1, 3s.; before 


letters, 41. 

London: ‘Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall; 
and may be had of all Printseliers. 
In 8v0. with ‘the ay, Return of 1831, and Maps, 
s. bds.; or 18s. 6d. half-bd. in parchment, 
ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND and 

WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
By E MOGG 





DWARD 

Arranged upon a plan entirely novel ; the whole remodelled 
and augmented by the addition of new Roads and new Admea- 
surements: with an Appendix ; a ‘Tour ny Wales; X&c. 

London; Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; J. M. Richardson; 
“Yatchard and Son; C. Chapple; Baldwin and 
- es and F, ty J Boo! er; Whittaker, Trencher, @ a 

T. T. and J. 17 ; J. Duncag; Simpkin and Marshall ; 

5 "eating: J. Mate $4 Smith, Elder, oad | Cos Te Geeves; 
and | BE. . Mogg. Liverpool : G. and J. Robinso 


COMPLETION OF THE BYRON GALLERY. 
HE Sixth and Coniotng russ of ‘this splen- 
did Series of Embellist will hed on the first of 
June, and will contain a very accurate Portrait of the Maip of 
ATHENS, beautifully engraved by Ryall, after the Original Paiut- 
ing by Cockereli and Chalon, It will also contain Ilustrations 
of * The Corsair,’ ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ * Sardanapalus,” and ‘ The 
nes with a beautiful Vignette Title by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
~ ke will also be given for placing the whole Series of 
Plates, which are adapted, oy their size and excellence, to em- 
bellish every Edition published in Engiand of Lord Byron’s Works, 
and also for the —- sizes and editions published in France, 
Germany, and Ameri 

Price of each Part, 4: Ase 6d.; Plain Proofs, 6s.; India, 7s. 6d. ; 

India wes > before the Letters, 10s. 6d. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
Mr. Don’s improved Edition of Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary. 

This =. .. —_ in 4to. with rem = cuts, 

. 12s. in boards, th he Sec: 
GEN ‘ERAL SYSTEM of GA RDEN ING 
and BOTANY; containing a complete Enumeration and 
Description of all Plants hitherto known ; with their Generic and 
cific Characters, Places of Growth, Time of Flowering, Mode 
of Culture, and their Uses in Medicine and Domestic Economy ; 
founded upon MILLER’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY, and 
arranged according to the Natural System. 
By GEORGE DON, F.L.S. 

London: Printed for J. G. es F. Rivin ton; ; J. and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co. ; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; Jefiery 
and Son; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Booker ; J. Booth; Harvey 
and Darton; S. Bagster; Sherwood and Co.; ; Harding and 
Lepard; J. A... nee mol, Whittaker and Co,; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; and 

#* The First , with a Glossary and Index, may be 
had “complete, price 3, 12s. in cloth boards.—This W ork is also 
publishing in Parts, at 6s. each; it will be completed in four 
volumes, and the Third Volume is in the press. 











~ following Works will be published on the 30th instant: 
‘\HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOUR- 
NAL, Vol, I. price 9s. — boards, 


Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 


price 1s.; and Part 13, price 74. 


The British Cyclopedia, Division I. Part 8, 
price is. 
Ditto, Division II. Part 5, price 1s. 
*.* Atthe same time, Vol. I. Part 1, First Division, price 
78. oa. cloth boards, ° 
Chambers’s Information for 
Part 1, containing No. 1 to 6, price 1 


The British Library, | Vol. V., being Vol. IV. 
of Works, Price 3s. sewed; and 
3s. 6d. cloth Many 

London: William Orr, Paternoster-row; and sold by ail 
Booksellers. 


Part 5, 


the People, 





~~ CHEAP BOOKS.—Just publis lished, 
SELECT CATALOGUE of several 
Thousand Volumes of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in Mis- 
cellaneous Literature (gratis), by J.Rowsell, 21, Chancery-lane, 
Edinburgh Review, complete, 51 vols. cloth, 
lettered, Si. 5s.; published at 15/. 
Schleusneri Lexicon Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2. 15s. ; published at 6/. 12s. 
Charnock’s Marine Architecture, 3 vols. 4to. 
calf, neat, 2. 5s.; published at 9/. 9s. 
Vestminster Review, 16 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
3. 10s.; published at 9/, 12s. f 7 
Westall’s, R.A., Holy Bible, 2 vols. imperial 
8vo. boards, 2/. 85. ; published at 91. 9s, Fine Plates. 
Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth, 4 vols. 4to. large 
paper, cloth, ry 30s.; published at 102, 10s. 
Rousseau, J.J., Les CEuvres de, 20 vols. 8vo 
31. 3s. Paris, 1826. 
Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, 3 vols, 4to. 3/. 5s.; published at 5/. 5s. 
Ditto, ditto, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 25s. scarce. 
Cuvier, G., Legons d’Anatomie Comparée, 
5 vols, 8v0. calf gilt, 34, 36, very Tare. 
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JAMES FRASER, Publisher, 215, Regent Street. 
, ; I. 
- In 1 vol. 4to. neatly bound, with gilt leaves, price Two Guineas plain proofs, and Three Guineas 


India proofs, 
A COLLECTION OF LITERARY PORTRAITS 


FROM 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS: 


1. The Society of Antiquaries 

2. The Countess of Blessington 

3. Lord Browgham and Vaux 

4. Edward Lvtton Bulwer, Esq. 

5. Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

6. The Right Hon, John Wilson Croker 

7. Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq. 

8. Allan Cunningham, Esq. 

9 Benjamin D'Israeli, Esq. | 21 
10, Isaac D’ Israeli, Esq. 
11. John Gait, Exq. 
-32, The Baron vou Goethe 


13. James Hogg, Esq. 

14. Washington Irving, Esq. 
15. William Jerdan, Esq. 

16. The Rev. Doctor Lardner 
17. John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. 29. Prince de Tatieyrand 

Doctor Maginu 30. Dou Telesforo de Trueba y Cozio 
Miss Mitford | 31. Tydus-Pooh-Pooh 

Robert Montgomery, Esq. 32. M. Louis Eustache Ude 

Thomas Moore, Esq. 33. Professor Wilson 

22. James Morier, Esq. 34. William Wordsworth, Esq. 

. The Earl of Munster | 

24. The Hon, Mrs, Norton 


A very limited number of this Edition is printed, witli only Twenty-four copies on India paper. The Drawings were destroyed | 
immediately atter their first appearance iu the above Work—and not one lias been suffered to get abroad detached (rom the Magazine. 


Il. 
In 1 vol. small Svo. price 6s. 


RHYMES AND RHAPSODIES. 
By ROBERT FOLKSTONE WILLIAMS. 


Ill. 

In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. 
BARBADOES, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By M. J. CHAPMAN, Esq. 

IV. 
In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 
(THE YOUNG ENTHUSIAST IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
A SIMPLE STORY. 
By a Private of —— Regiment, now serving in Ireland; with a Biographical Introduction. 

For this little Work and its Author, the Publisher, Two Months ago, ina Number of Fraser’s Magazine, solicited Subscriptions 
rom the Benevolent. He is happy in being enabled, by the result of such Appeal, to announce its early Publication ; and begs 
reapectiuily to take again the opportunity of requesting Subscriptions, which will yet be thankfully received by him, for the purpose 


of being applied (as stated in the former Advertisement) ‘in setting the poor Man free from a Service which is so little fitted to the 
characier of bis intellect and feelings, as evidently to occasion him much distress of wind aud heart.” 


V. 
PATENT MACHINE FOR TEACHING ARITHMETIC, 
for the Use of Schools, and more especially of Private Families. 
By JOHN TYRRELL, Esq. A.M. 
Complete in a handsome Mahogany Box, price 16s. 
This Machine enables a Teacher, without any trouble, and with very little knowledge of Arithmetic, to keep his Pupils, however 


humerous, constantly employed; and from the plain, intelligible, conspicuous, and novel manner in which the sums are exhibited, 
the Pupils are attracted tu the study of this very important branch of Education. 


VI. 
AN INQUIRY into the POOR-LAWS and SURPLUS LA- 


BOUR, and their Mutual Re-action; with a Postscript, containing Observations on 

the Commutation of Tithes, and Remarks on Lord Milton’s Address on the Corn Laws. 

By WILLIAM DAY, Esq., one of the Magistrates of the County of Sussex. 
Second Edition, enlarged, price 2s. 64. 


VII. 
A LETTER to the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, on the 
Subject of CHURCH REFORM. 


By the Rey. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 


25. Samuel Rogers, F.sq. 
26. William Roscoe, Esq. 
:7- Lord John Russell 
28. Sir Walter Scott 









od 
e 


Price 2s. 


215, Regent Street. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
I 


In 1 large vol. imperial 8vo. 


JUDGMENT OF THE FLOOD. 
A POEM. 


By JOHN A. HERAUD, Author of ‘ The Descent into Hell.’ 


THE 


In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 


NEWGATE EX PERIENCE. 
REMARKS on our CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE, and the Practice of our Penal 


Courts at the Old Bailey; illustrated with numerous Cases. Also, an Essay on Prison 
Discipline, in which the Views of Archbishop Whately are considered and refuted; with 
many Hints for the better Management of Prisons, and Amendment of the Laws for the 
more effectual Suppression of Crime. 


By the Author of a Series of Papers on the same subject, published in Fraser’s Magazine, under 





‘ the title of ‘The Schoolmaster’s Experience in Newgate.’ 











This day is published, a new and beautiful editi hails 
with a Portrait of the Authors after Hariow, and Wenrated 
from Designs of George Cruikshank, f.cap 8vo. 6s. 6d, sad 
EJECTED ADDRESSEs§ 
With an ORIGINAL PREFACE and NOTES by the 
Authors, written for this, the EiGHTEKNTH EpitTion, 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
OORE’S LIFE of BYRON, a New 


Edition, in3 vols, 8vo. bay 44 splendid Engravings, 21, 55, 





Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers on 
the Continent, and Complete Guide-Book for Italy. An EN. 
TIRELY NEW EDITION, being THE EIGHTH, enlarged ang 
re-written, in one Compact — 15s. strongly bound, 


The Plays and Poems of Shirley, complete, 
Edited by Mr. Gifford, and the Rev. A. Dyce. 6 vols, gyo, 
3l. ss. A few copies on large paper, 4l. Lis, 
PERE ae Nas Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 

This day is published, a New Edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 

1. @NOSPEL STORIES. An Attempt to 

render the CHIEF EVENTS of the LIFE of OUR 
SAVIOUR inteliigivie and profitable to YOUNG CHILDREN, 

2. Stories for Children, from the History of 
England. Eleventh Edition, 2s. half-bound., 

3. Progressive Geography for Children. By 
the Author of ‘Stories for Children.’ 2s. half-bound, 

S Jobu Marray, Albemarie-sireet. 

On the 29th of May will be published, _ 

‘ spe +E 
R. CHALMERS’ BRIDGEWATER 

TREATISE :—On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 

London: William Pickering, Chancery-lane, 











Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 
AGES or the WHIP; an Essay on the 
Comparative Cost and Productiveness of FREE and 
SLAVE LABOUR. 
By JOSIATI CONDER, 
Author of * The Modern Traveller,’ ‘ Italy,’ &e. 
London: Soild by Hatchard and Son, Viccadiily; J. and A, 
Arch, Coruhitl; and Jackson & Walford, 51. Paul’s Churchyard. 
‘This day, in 3 vols. price 2is. in cloth, 
DELAIDE; a Story of Modern Life, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Krown, Green, and 
Lo.gman ; Richard Nichols, Wakefield, 








DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZEDIA, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s, in cloth. 
On June 1, forming Vol, 43 of the above, 
| pessie® on ASTRONOMY, 
By Sir J. HERSCHEL, 
Published May 1, 
Manufactures in Iron and Steel, Vol. II. 
London: Longman and Co,; and John Tayior. 








GREAT RIVERS OF EUROPE, 
On June 1 willappear, elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 
YURNER’S ANNUAL TOUR; or, the 
RIVER SCENERY of EUROPE: containing Twenty-one 

Plates, from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. En- 
graved by the first Artists, wonder the superintendence of Mr. 
CHARLES HEATH. With Literary Hlustrations, embodied in 
the Narrative of a Tour, by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 

Large paper edition, plain proofs, two guineas; a very few 
copies with India proofs, before letters, four guineas. 

Penton: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 


~ On Monday, 
r H E A B B E S§S §& 
A TALE. In 3 vols. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of * The Domestic Manners ot the Americans.’ 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


A L T Z R G H; 
A Tale of the Sixteenth Century. A 
* An historical tiction of mac novelty and interest.”—Lit, 
Gazette, May 18. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Early in June will be published, in 3 vols. small 8v0. a 

ELAWARE; or, the RUINED FAMILY. 

A TALE. 
Printing for Robert Cadell, Edinvurgh ; and Whittaker & Co. 
ondon. 
ISLE OF WIGHT AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
This day, price only 7s. elegantly bound, 
IDD'S GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT, 


with nearly 100 Engravings by G. W. Bonner. 








Southampton and the Isle of Wiglit, bound 
together in an elegant volume, price 10s. 6d.; or, 


Southampton, Nettley Abbey, Winchester, &c. 
separate, price 3s. 

Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand; and F. Joyce & 

Co. High-street, Southampton. 

= Price 10s, 6c. 


Pea YTD: 


Ln, &:: 
HE BOOK of ENOCH the PROPHET: 
An Apocryphal Production, supposed for ages to have 
been lost; but discovered at the close of the last Century in 
Abyssinia; now first transliuied from au Ethiopic MS. ia the 
Bodleian Library, 
By RICHARD LAURENCE, LL.D. Archbishop of Cashel, 
Late Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxtord. 
2nd edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker: J. G. aud F. Rivington, London. 


London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, —— 

Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by 

Booksellers and Ni ders in Town and ye 
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